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No issue of THE New StaTesMAn will be published 
neat week. The period of postal subscriptions will be 
eatended eo We take this course because 
publication, though possible, would necessarily deprive 
many members of the editorial and technical staffs of 
their Christmas holidays. We have sought to reach a 
common agreement on this tion with our contemporaries, 
but we have not — We advise our readers, if 
they feel that they cannot for fourteen days dispense 
with a weekly review, to buy the Spectator and read 
for one week the other side. 


HE panic which is being exhibited in some 
quarters over the prospect of a Labour 
Government in office seems to have passed 

all reasonable bounds, and to be verging on hysteria. 
The chief panic-mongers are evidently quite sincere. 
There is nothing apparently that Mr. Asquith can say 
Severe enough to dissuade them from paying their 
distasteful addresses to him and imploring himto 
“save the country.” His crushingly-phrased contempt 
seems merely to drive them to fresh forms of self- 
humiliation. The latest suggestion, following Mr. 
Asquith’s most emphatic declaration at the National 
Liberal Club on Tuesday, is that sixty or seventy self- 
sacrificing Conservative members should secede tem- 
porarily from their own party and enlist under the 
Liberal banner, so that Mr. Asquith would become 
the official Leader of the Opposition and thus be sent 
for by the King in place of Mr. MacDonald. This 
plan is advocated by Mr. Harold Cox and others. It 
is interesting to speculate upon the sort of reception 
which the sixty trembling traitors would receive at 
the hands of the Liberal leader. But all this, of 
course, is no more than wild nonsense emanating from 











the brains of men who have abused the Labour Party 
so violently and for so long that they have almost 
persuaded themselves to believe in the terrible pictures 
of Labour misrule which they have painted so often 
on the platform. We shall see. Meanwhile it seems 
a little absurd that Conservatives and Liberals should 
be spoken of as “ constitutional” parties in contra- 
distinction to Labour. The majority of the Labour 
members have spent most of their lives, week in and 
week out, fighting for constitutionalism versus “* Direct 
Action,” which is more than the members of other 
parties can say, and very much more than can be said 
by any Conservative member who followed Mr. Bonar 
Law and “F. E.” in preaching the Right of Might 
in Ulster. 
* * * 

It is not all beer and skittles to be a king of Greece 
in these days. George II. and his consort have now, 
at the request of the Government, left Athens for a 
“holiday ” in Roumania. They have gone reluctantly, 
it appears, and many predict that they have gone for 
good. That will, presumably, be settled by the 
National Assembly when it meets next month to discuss 
the form of the Constitution. So far as the results of 
last Sunday’s General Election are concerned, they 
show a tremendous majority for a Republic. In fact, 
the new Assembly consists almost entirely of Repub- 
lican Party members and Venizelist Liberals, who 
generally profess Republican sentiments. This does 
not mean, however, that the Greek nation has declared 
unequivocally for the abolition of the monarchy. 
There was a widespread boycott of the elections by the 
Royalists, and, according to one report, only about 
one-fifth of the electorate went to the polls. A vast 
number of the peasantry, we believe, are sick of 
political faction-fights; they want tranquillity and 
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social and financial reform. But there is not much 
prospect of their getting it at present. It is possible 
that the next struggle will be between the Republicans 
in a hurry and the lukewarm Liberals, who do not 
think the times are ripe for this drastic change. 
M. Venizelos has been urged to return to Greece to 
take command of the whole Republican movement, 
but he prefers to stay in Paris. Probably he is wise, 
both for his own sake and his country’s. He might 
carry things with a high hand for the moment, but 
he would almost inevitably stimulate a reaction that 
would overthrow him as it overthrew him in 1920. 
We hope that the Powers will display an equal prudence 
in not interfering in the internal politics of Greece. 
* * * 


The action of the Labour Party in entering a formal 
protest against the disposal of the Government's 
holding in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, before the 
new House of Commons has had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the subject, is likely to lead 
to a lively controversy. At present the Government 
possesses a controlling interest in this great combine 
and appoints two directors; it does not interfere 
actively in the management, but it reserves and occa- 
sionally exercises a right of veto. The original invest- 
ment turns out to have been an extremely profit- 
able one from a financial point of view, but many 
people in the City object on “ principle” to State 
participation in business, especially in what they 
rather unctuously describe as “ highly speculative ” 
business, and they had apparently persuaded Mr. 
Baldwin to sever the illicit connection. The Labour 
Party also, of course, has “ principles ” on the subject, 
of an opposite tendency: but the consideration which 
is likely, we imagine, to tell decisively against Mr. 
Baldwin's proposal is of a strictly practical kind. The 
motor trade and the Automobile Association are up 
in arms, holding, very naturally and rightly, that the 
present ability of the Government, acting through 
the Anglo-Persian Co., to prevent price-raising agree- 
ments in the oil trade is of the greatest value to millions 
of consumers of petrol and fuel oil. The original 
investment was made at the instance of Mr. Winston 
Churchill in 1913 for reasons which cannot be said 
any longer to hold good; but as things have turned 
out it seems to have been almost as good a stroke as 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares half a century 
ago. So far from being a “ bad precedent,” it may 
easily become a precedent for other Government 
ventures designed primarily to keep a finger in the pie 
of the price-fixing rings. On another page in this 
issue we discuss the subject at greater length in reviewing 
a very able little book which has just been published 
favouring the sale of these “ nationalised ” shares. 

* * » 


The passage on Russia in President Coolidge’s recent 
message was read in England as meaning that Washing- 
ton had no intention of changing its attitude towards 
Moscow. It is interesting, therefore, to learn from 
the despatches of this week that the Progressives in 
the President’s party were quite pleased with the 
passage, which they had reason to regard as friendly 
in purpose. This being so, they are correspondingly 
angered by the snub which the State Department has 
seen fit to administer to the Soviet Government. 
The United States, says Mr. Hughes severely, is not 
going to barter its principles—a sentiment which would 
seem to have much less to do with the reasonable 
poem of the Russian Government than it would 

ave with, say, the Ku-Klux-Klan or the present 
Fascist régime in the State of Oklahoma. Mr. Hughes’s 
abrupt action creates a curious situation in Washington. 
The President, it is clear, must do everything within 





reason to satisfy the Republican Progressives, for he 
will be nowhere in next year’s election if they are 
against him. The three leading Western Senators— 
Borah, La Follette, and Hiram Johnson—are strong 
for the recognition of Russia, and they have behind 
them a rapidly growing public opinion. The Secretary 
of State is immovably against them, and with him 
is Mr. Hoover, who for six years has been the head- 
centre of anti-Soviet sentiment in America. Messrs, 
Hughes and Hoover believe and assert that the Russian 
Government refuses to acknowledge any obligation 
and is engaged in a continuous conspiracy to over- 
throw the cherished institutions of the United States, 
President Coolidge seems to have made an attempt 
to escape from the film-drama atmosphere of the 
State Department; but Mr. Hughes, doubtless with 
the aid of Senator Lodge as well as of Mr. Hoover, 
has frustrated the attempt. The next move is with 
the Western Senators, who will certainly be heard 
fromm immediately after the Christmas vacation. 
* * * 


While every mail from New York brings fresh news 
of the progress and exploits of the Ku-Klux-Klan, 
other aspects of the prevalent American —— 
against knowledge and ideas are continually being 
displayed. The latest is a remarkable conflict between 
the “ fundamentalist ” bishops and the liberal clergy 
of the American Episcopal Church. The Board of 
Bishops, meeting at Dallas, Texas (a city that may 
stand in history as a centre of enlightenment), passed 
a resoluticn designed to impose upon every episcopal 
minister the strictest and most literal acceptance of 
the Apostles’ Creed, in every clause and word. The 
traditionalist majority was stirred to this action by 
certain alleged heresies uttered by Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, perhaps the most eminent member 
of the episcopal Board, and it was assumed that the 
application of the test would serve to force every 
modernist clergyman into the open on the funda- 
mentalist issue. The assumption appears to be justified, 
for the liberal ministers of New York promptly took 
up the challenge. Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of a 
fashionable church and one of the half-dozen prominent 
modernists in New York, preached a sermon in which 
he declared that he could not believe in the Virgin 
Birth and dared his bishop to indict him for heresy. 
The affair has started a national controversy. Nothing 
could be better. The fundamentalists are obeying 
forces which they do not recognise, and by demanding 
the revival of theological tests they are driving the 
American public to face the demands of science and 
criticism. Beginning thus in theology, the fight will 
be carried into the realms of political and social dogma ; 
and American citizens, having earned the right to 
discuss evolution and the medieval creeds, will in 
due time find themselves free to ask questions even 
concerning the Constitution of the United States. 

* * * 


The National Railway Wages Board has at length 
made its award on the claims of the companies for 
lower wages and altered conditions of service ; and 
the three railway Trade Unions are now in session 
considering their attitude to the award. The com- 
panies have secured certain modifications, mainly in 
conditions of Sunday duty and in starting rates for the 
locomotive grades. But on the whole, their demands 
have been rejected. We hardly think the companies 
themselves expected anything else. It was obvious, 
when their spokesmen argued their claim before the 
Board, that they were conscious of its weakness. In 
face of the exceedingly prosperous state of the railways 
and the consequent appreciation of share values, it 
was difficult to make any plausible case. The com- 

anies could only argue that, since wages had fallen 
urther in some other industries than on the railways, 
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railwaymen’s wages ought to be cut down corre- 
spondingly. Such an argument could not possibly be 
accepted, and as the companies are clearly well able to 
pay the existing rates, their case goes by default. The 
difficulty is to see why they brought forward large 
claims which were certain to be rejected, and thereby 
aroused an unnecessary sense of injustice and dis- 
content among their staffs. It is generally believed 
among the men that they did this under pressure from 
other groups of employers, who saw in the maintenance 
of railway wages a threat to the lower wages prevailing 
in certain other industries. However that may be, 
the attempt to cut down railway wages to the lowest 
standard could not succeed, in face of the high dividends 
and general prosperity of railway shareholders. 
* * * 


The Civil Service Association are likely to take up 
strongly in the new Parliament the question of removing 
the political disabilities of their members. A civil 
servant is not only prohibited from making political 
speeches ; he cannot become a candidate for Parliament 
unless he first resigns his post in the Service. He has to 
resign not, like a teacher, only in the event of election, 
but before he is allowed to stand. And this rule 
applies, not only to civil servants in the narrower 
sense, but to employees in the Government industrial 
establishments. A postman or a dockyardsman is 
under the same rule as the head of a Government 
department. For example, Alderman Moore, who 
stood for one of the Plymouth seats this month, had 
to resign his post and pension rights in the Dockyard, 
and has since been refused reinstatement. This is 
an absurd situation. There are individuals in the 
higher grades of the Civil Service who ought to keep 
out of politics because the impartial exercise of their 
power is of vital concern; but to apply this rule to 
the rank and file clerk or manual worker in Government 
employment is quite unnecessary. The Civil Service 
Associations, backed by the Labour Party, have long 
asked for the repeal of this obsolete regulation. It 
seems clear that they intend now to press again and 
more strongly for a change. It is not so long since the 
State refused to recognise Trade Unionism among its 
employees. It has gone that length; and it is high 
time to recognise the complementary right to political 
self-expression. Given the few necessary safeguards, 
there is no conceivable danger in this course. A 
postman has quite as good a right as a railwayman 
or a doctor to full freedom of action in polities. 

* * * 


It is bad enough when the State attempts to restrict 
the political freedom of its employees. The case is 
even more serious when a private concern arrogates 
to itself a similar authority. Yet it appears that the 
National Provincial Bank, one of the “ Big Five,” is 
attempting to prohibit all political action by its em- 
Ployees, forbidding them not merely to stand for 
election, but to take any part at all in politics, or even 
to express party political views. The Bank Officers’ 
Guild has written more than once to the bank to 
enquire the reason for this extraordinary act of coercion ; 
but the directors have not deigned to reply. The 
National Provincial Bank apparently refuses its em- 
ployees the right of collective bargaining as well as 
the right of political expression. This attitude is 
quite intolerable. It would be reasonable to prevent 
bank clerks from talking politics across the counter 
in working hours; but what right has a bank, more 
than any other employer, to dictate to its employees 
how they shall spend their leisure? If common sense 
does not prevail with the bank directors, it will be 
necessary to deal with such a matter as this by legis- 
lation, so as to make any attempt to prohibit political 
€xpression or membership of a Trade Union unenforce- 
able as a term of contract and invalid as a ground for 


dismissal. But it would be far better if the bank 
directors, and other employers who still cling to the 
old autocratic idea of their powers, would listen to 
reason, and not only withdraw the restriction, but 
recognise fully the Trade Union to which the men 
belong. 

* * * 

An Trish correspondent writes :—Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Cabinet handles some problems more skilfully than 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government. For generations Irish 
Nationalists have been as instinctively Protectionist 
as the average Englishman has Free Trade, and when 
the Free State came into being it was taken for granted 
by most people that the central principle of its fiscal 
policy would be a system of high tariffs. Unlike 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues had the 
foresight to look before they leaped. Instead of sub- 
mitting the issue to a puzzled electorate after a bare 
three weeks of furious platform controversy, they took 
the precaution of setting up a Commission of trained 
economists to make a detailed and impartial investi- 
gation of the question. The report of the Commission 
is now available, and no more interesting or illuminating 
document has been published by the Free State. It 
analyses the various claims put forward exhaustively 
and without heat, and arrives at the conclusion that 
“the volume of industry anxious to obtain a protective 
tariff is small compared with that which desires no 
change.” Curiously enough, the system of modified 
protection which followed the application of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act to imports from Great 
Britain as a result of the setting up of the Free State 
customs barrier, has changed the views of many 
manufacturers who, not so long ago, were clamouring 
for prohibitive tariffs. Endless delays, constant dis- 
putes and friction between the Customs’ authorities 
and importers have rubbed a good deal of the gilt 
off the Protectionist gingerbread. 


* * * 


The Commissioners insist that whatever else a 
tariff wall may do it provides no safeguard against 
dumping, the favourite argument by which Irish 
Protectionists seek to justify their case. And the 
public is also warned that if it prefers to wrap the green 
flag round its economics it must face the fact that “a 
protective tariff will increase the cost of living in 
proportion to its extent.” The old plea that imported 
goods could not be sold at a price which will compete 
with the home product is met by the comment that 
Irish experience shows the price of the home product 
is regulated in practice by the price of similar goods 
of foreign manufacture. With political arguments in 
support of fiscal protection the Commissioners have 
nothing to do; their terms of reference limited them 
to purely economic considerations, and, on these 
grounds, they find unanimously in favour of free 
imports. Naturally, their findings will provoke a 
fierce controversial storm. To orthodox Sinn Feiners 
who took their economics from Arthur Griffith, who 
in turn took his from Frederick List, their conclusions 
will be denounced as outrageous heresy. But the 
progress of events has reduced orthodox Sinn Feiners 
to a negligible fraction, and Irishmen to-day are 
less concerned about squaring their practice with 
long-cherished theories than about its proper relation 
to hard facts. The Report is certain to create a deep 
impression in Northern Ireland, whose politicians have 
been declaring that their Southern neighbours are so 
blinded with hate of England that in fiscal matters 
they would insist in cutting off their nose to spite 
their face. As it is, while the Six Counties which are 
traditionally Free Trade swallowed Protection with some 

imaces at the last election to please the Tories, the 
Free State, which is traditionally Protectionist, has 
declared for Free Trade neither to please nor to spite 
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Great Britain, but on the ground of enlightened self- 
interest. 
* * * 

Po.iT1GAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—By way of contingent 
insurance for all sorts of risks in the new Parliament 
many precedents have been disinterred, but none, so 

far as I have seen, for a point-blank refusal by a modern Govern- 
ment to accept the usual consequences of defeat in the lobby. 
May I supply the omission? I find a leading example in a 
speech by Mr. Bonar Law, delivered in 1921 shortly before his 
resignation as Leader of the Commons: “ Had the Government 
been defeated on a recent occasion it would not have resigned— 
the responsibility of resignation would have been too great. 
The only Opposition was the Labour Party, and the duty of 
the Unionists was to prevent the Labour Party coming into 
power.” I hasten to make a present of this unctuous plea to 
Mr. Baldwin, though its practical importance, I imagine, will 
only become manifest in his successor’s hands. 
* ~ * 

Possibly Mr. Baldwin had already been guided by this Bonar 
Law dictum in his recent decision to keep the Labour Party 
out till the House of Commons had decreed otherwise. Or 
was it, as rumour alleges, that he actually proffered his resig- 
nation only to find it overruled by a higher authority for reasons 
wholly unconnected with the political hue of the Opposition ? 
Personally, I think the latter explanation the more credible, 
especially after the latitude so unprofitably permitted to the 
Prime Minister in some of his earlier deviations from constitu- 
tional usage. In other words, as I read the signs, we have 
already seen the beginning of a firmer handling of the Crown’s 
influence and prerogatives, first exerted, unless I am mistaken, 
to dissuade a discomfited Tory Prime Minister from giving the 
country the slip before he had obtained a certificate of dismissal 
or expiated his miscalculations on the floor of Parliament. 

* * a 

I need hardly point out that if a recent non-acceptance of a 
Prime Minister’s resignation could be added to the authentic 
precedent already recalled—that of Mr. Bonar Law’s formally 
proclaimed resolve to ignore casual defeat in the division lobby 
—the case for resisting a merely tactical demand for a dis- 
solution would be appreciably strengthened. Even so, such a 
refusal would undoubtedly be an innovation on modern practice, 
and one that could scarcely escape criticism if applied for the 
first time, after uncounted years, to the advice of a Labour 
Prime Minister. Under conditions such as I have outlined, 
however, a fairly plausible reply to that objection would be 
possible, since it could then be argued (1) that the new régime 
had begun with the preceding Prime Minister and the new 
Parliament, (2) that ordinary defeats on Government business 
were no longer getting into the headlines, and (8) that yet a 
third potential Government remained in reserve—a factor, 
by the way, not conspicuously absent from Mr. Asquith’s 
calculations the other day in his strategical survey at the 


National Liberal Club. 
* * + 


Amid the doubts and perplexities of the situation one thing 
would seem to be certain—that in the long fight for the coveted 
rank of official Opposition Labour, as well as Liberalism, is 
about to be displaced by a new rival. I do not know whether 
at the opening of the session it is Mr. Asquith’s intention to 
peg out a fresh claim on the front Opposition bench, or, if so, 
whether he will be joined there for the first time by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Probably he will prefer to move down below the 
gangway, so that he and his friends—the latter now consider- 
ably more than double their number in the late Parliament— 
may find themselves marshalled together in a more or less solid 
phalanx. Anyhow, some such rearrangement will be necessary 
when Mr. Baldwin and his 250 fellow-migrants cross over into 
Opposition. Indeed, the Liberals may then find it impossible 
(as did Labour after 1910) to avoid some overlapping into the 
Ministerial quarter. Otherwise we should have the strange 
spectacle of half-filled Government benches confronted by an 
ironically overcrowded Opposition—the latter over 400 strong 
and the former less than half that number. 

* * * 

Thus in one sense, if not in another, Labour and Liberalism 
may be drawn more closely together in the new House than 
in the old. So also, I may note, will Chamberlainism and 
Baldwinism, since one of the effects of the expected regrouping 
of parties will almost certainly be to draw Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Sir Robert Horne back into the ex-Ministerial hierarchy 
of the front Opposition bench. And in that event, I fancy, 
propinquity would soon spell “B. M. G.” 


LABOUR: AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


HE speeches at the National Liberal Club on 
Tuesday make it certain—if there was ever 
any uncertainty—that the Tory Rump will 

give place next month to a Labour Government under 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. How long that Govern- 
ment will last lies on the knees of the gods. But we 
expect it to last long enough to give us the novel 
experience of having a real foreign policy. The pros- 
pect, of course, creates alarm, genuine or affected, in 
certain quarters. The howling dervishes of the Trust 
Press howl more dismally than ever. The Morning 
Post talks of Mr. MacDonald and his friends as the 
pawns of the Socialist International—which, for the 
better creation of prejudice in the minds of the inno- 
cent, is represented as a German monster. Hoary Whigs 
like ‘Sir Walter Runciman apprehend disaster from “the 
inexperienced and illogical thinkers” of the Labour 
Party. And the experienced and logical M. Poincaré is 
fumbling nervously in face of this unexpected change 
of fortune. But the vast mass of the people of 
this country are not in the least alarmed; on the 
contrary, they view the prospect, as we believe, with 
relief and hope. In the last five years the British 
lion has been through strange metamorphoses. Mr. 
Lloyd George turned it into a chameleon, Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Baldwin into a cross between a rabbit 
and an ostrich. Not merely Labour men and Liberals, 
but a large number of Conservatives will agree with 
Mr. Asquith’s indictment of the present Government : 
** At one of the most critical times in all history for 
the future of Europe, they have allowed a whole year 
to be wasted, and more than wasted, and have reduced 
this country to a cipher in the Council Chamber of 
the world.”” Mr. MacDonald’s task will be to restore 
British prestige and to use it courageously for the 
general good, and in his attempt to do that he will 
have no need to regard himself as the leader of a 
minority of the nation. 

While, however, we may dismiss as ridiculous or 
perverse nine-tenths of the fears or predictions about 
the Labour Party that are uttered in the Press and 
suburban railway trains and West End clubs, there 
are legitimate questions to which both friends and 
adversaries desire a clear answer. Most of them, as 
a matter of fact, have been answered already in the 
publications of the Labour Party and the speeches 
of its leaders, and he who runs may read. On certain 
issues of outstanding importance Mr. MacDonald has 
made very definite pronouncements in a_ booklet 
published a few weeks ago (“The Foreign Policy of 
the Labour Party”). Of the recognition of the Soviet 
Government there is little that need be said. Resump- 
tion of full diplomatic relations and the development 
of trade with Russia have always stood in the fore- 
front of the Labour programme, and they have now 
come into the Liberal programme also. Nobody 
with a mind above that of a village idiot believes that 
the British Labour Party is Bolshevik, or that there 
is any danger of Moscow putting Mr. MacDonald in 
its pocket. Most of us are ashamed and weary of 
this senseless feud and eager to end it for the sake 
both of our own trade and of the peace of the world. 
The recognition of Russia, therefore, should be an easy 
and popular act for a Labour Government to carry 
out. More difficult will be the effort to rescue Germany 
from the abyss into which she has fallen, and into 
which the rest of us are in imminent danger of being 
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That may mean opposition to M. Poincaré, 
but it does not mean that the Labour Party wants a 
violent quarrel with France. It does not mean that 
the Labour Party is “ pro-German,” except in the 
sense that most of us, including a multitude of high 
Tories, are “‘ pro-German.”” It means that the Labour 
Party is pro-European. We cannot, as Mr. MacDonald 
says, “leave the European Continent to look after 
itself. It will not only look after itself; it will also 
look after us.”” Isolation, in short, is a suicidal policy 
for us. But why all this pother, it may be objected ; 
who is thinking of our isolating ourselves from the 
Continent ? To which we reply that some of Mr. 
Baldwin’s friends were thinking, and talking, a good 
deal about it not so long since, and that Mr. Baldwin's 
Government has pursued a policy of inaction which 
for all practical purposes—and particularly for M. 
Poincaré’s purposes—has amounted to isolation. The 
active intervention of Great Britain in Europe is vital, 
not only for our own interests but for the general 
peace. But what, then, is to be the method of this 
intervention ? The Labour Party is definitely opposed 
to entangling alliances, and it will certainly refuse to 
make a fetich of the Entente, as British Governments 
have done for the last five years. It is in the League 
of Nations, as Mr. MacDonald declares, that we must 
find the focus of our contacts with Europe. That 
statement should reassure some who have feared— 
without much reason—that Labour would be hostile 
to the League. At the same time, Mr. MacDonald 
makes it clear that the League is not to be treated 
as a holy Church. It wants a drastic reorganisation ; 
it must cease to be a sort of executive committee of the 
victors ; it must include those great nations that are at 
present outside it. And until the League has become— 
or, at any rate, until it is in process of becoming—what 
it ought to be, a Labour Government will refuse to 
be the catspaw of the League’s devotees, doing nothing 
except through it. These are sentiments which no 
honest and intelligent supporter of the League will 
quarrel with. 


To return, however, from the general to the particu- 
lar—the salving of Germany. If this is to be effectively 
done, the Labour Party, as well as the others, recognises 
that the co-operation of America is imperative. Mr. 
MacDonald sees no reason why the relations of the 
United States and Britain under a Labour Government 
should not be of the best. Nor do we, though we think 
he draws on his fancy in suggesting that there would 
be a peculiar bond of sympathy between the Adminis- 
tration at Washington and a Labour Government at 
Westminster, because both share the same broad 
idealism and the same democratic temper. However, 
that is beside the point. What is important is that 
there should be good will and a desire to co-operate 
between America and ourselves, and we know of nothing 
in the programme of the Labour Party that could 
dispose the Americans to look askance at Labour in 
power. America is at this moment appointing her 
representatives to the expert Committees set up by the 
Reparation Commission, and we hope that this small 
beginning in the reign of Baldwin will develop into 
something much bigger in the reign of MacDonald. 
But Anglo-American co-operation is, after all, an 
abstract phrase, and some may want a more precise 
answer to the question of how Germany is to be rescued. 

€ are not empowered to give the answer for the 
Labour Party ; but we suppose that the means to be 
employed must depend largely on circumstances a 





few weeks hence. M. Poincaré’s apparent weakening 
may be a real weakening. Eyes are certainly opening 
in France, and the signs of a move to the left are not 
hard to discern. There is not much doubt, anyhow, 
that M. Poincaré, with his General Election looming 
before him, has discerned them. Nor can he help 
noticing the sinking of the franc, the remoteness of his 
chances of screwing gold marks out of Germany, the 
anxiety of Belgium to clear up the mess, and the various 
other bitter fruits of his recent “ victory.” It may be, 
then, that the present noise and stink in Paris signify 
a rearguard action conducted by the Napoleon of the 
Ruhr. In that case the task of the British Government 
will be easier. We shall at last be able to set about 
solving the reparations problem ; there will be a loan 
to Germany, a stabilisation of the mark, some scheme 
of financial control, an automatic revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles—and no breach with France. If, on the 
other hand, M. Poincaré hardens his heart and defies 
the world, his challenge will be accepted by Mr. 
MacDonald, with the wholehearted support, we do not 
doubt, of the Liberal Party. Very likely we shall then 
have the international conference which General 
Smuts called for, and which the Labour Party had 
advocated even earlier; in any case, we shall see the 
British Government taking the lead in Europe against 
the wrecker of European civilisation. 


There are two other fears which we have heard ex- 
pressed about the foreign policy of the Labour Party. 
The first is lest a Labour Government in its pacifist 
zeal should ply a “Geddes axe” on the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force. We do not ourselves see any 
cause for uneasiness. The majority of the Labour 
Party are, doubtless, pacifists, but they do not dwell in 
Cloudcuckooland. They may seek—and we hope they 
will seek—for opportunities of reducing military ex- 
penditure with more sincerity than their predecessors 
have sought. But they will be guided by common sense, 
as well as by their ideals. As Mr. MacDonald has put 
it: “I am quite sure that no responsible statesman 
will ever persuade the people of this country to disarm 
in a world armed to the teeth. Their capacity to be 
afraid will prevent that. So long as the world is armed, 
the simple traditional determining purposes of British 
military policy will remain active.” A Labour Govern- 
ment, then, need not be expected to produce heroic 
plans for reducing the military power of Britain to the 
Bulgarian level. On the other hand, it may be expected 
to aim by its general policy at pacifism in the literal 
sense—that is to say, at peace-making. In so far as 
it can bring order into Europe instead of chaos, in so 
far as it can induce the belief that the true security of 
nations to-day depends ultimately not on force, but 
on reason, good will, tolerance, mutual give and take 
(all these embodied, if you like, in the organisation of 
the League)—it will be working for disarmament. 
With such a patient preparation of the ground for 
disarming by mutual agreement the more pugnacious 
pacifists will have to be content. And perhaps even the 
timid militarists will not find much cause for discontent. 
The other anxiety is expressed by the Times, which 
wonders gloomily whether Labour will realise the 
importance of “continuity” in foreign affairs. We 
suspect that Labour realises perfectly both what is 
valid and what is fudge in the Times’ argument. We 
have not had a revolution, and a Labour Government 
cannot start with a clean slate. It will be bound by 
commitments of the past. Some of those commitments 
it will accept cheerfully, because it believes they are 
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sound—good relations with America, for example, or 
the maintenance of the Palestine mandate, or peace 
with Turkey. But clearly it will claim the right to 
extricate the country from the more scandalous follies 
in which we have been involved. It would be childish 
to pretend that a Labour Government, or any other 
Government, ought to continue in antagonism to 
Russia, because that has always been Lord Curzon’s 
line, to carry on the Singapore project initiated by Mr. 
Amery, or to let France trample on Europe in the 
name of a fly-blown idol called the Entente Cordiale. 
Continuity in foreign policy, in short, means to-day, 
and will mean next month, what it has always meant in 
English history—that an incoming Government takes 
what it thinks good in the outgoing Government's 
policy, and abandons what it thinks bad. The really 
serious break with the past that we look for now is a 
change of method. The old Coalition Government 
was all action and no principle; the Bonar Law and 
Baldwin Governments were all principle and no 
action. The new Government, we trust, will combine 
principle and action. 

For ourselves, we have only one serious anxiety in 
regard to the Labour Party’s foreign policy, and that 
is about the man who is to direct it. Names have been 
bandied about during the last week or two—the names 
of admirable men, unfitted for the post of Foreign 
Secretary. We do not suppose that Mr. MacDonald 
pays any attention to this journalistic sport, and 
obviously he will keep his own counsel. But we hope 
he has already decided that the one person for this 
supremely important office is himself. 


A CASE FOR NATIONALISATION 
ae mining industry has been for more than two 


years out of the limelight—almost forgotten by the 

general public. It had more than its share of excite- 
ment and public attention during the years immediately 
after the War; and when the great struggle of 1921 ended 
in the crushing defeat of the men, the newspapers and their 
readers soon let its concerns drop out of mind. Now and 
again mention was made of the straits to which low wages 
had reduced the miners in many of the coalfields; and 
occasionally it was reported that the Miners’ Federation 
had been holding a conference at which the termination 
of the present wage agreement and the putting forward of 
claims for better conditions were under discussion. But 
nothing happened, and the public did not take much notice. 
Little attention is paid to industrial matters save when a 
dispute threatens to interrupt the normal course of pro- 
duction. 

It was, however, clear enough to those who watched the 
situation at all carefully that the appearance of tranquillity 
could not be maintained. The settlement of 1921 was not 
really an agreement reached by negotiation, but an ulti- 
matum forced on the miners by the victorious coalowners 
at the end of the long dispute. Such a settlement could be 
only a truce and not a real peace. The miners endured it 
because, their resources having been destroyed by the 
lock-out of 1921, they were not in a position to face another 
contest. It was plain that, as soon as they felt strong 
enough, they would renew their challenge to the owners, 
and demand either a new agreement altogether, or sub- 
stantial changes in the agreement now in force. If the 
owners then conceded their terms, or at least met them 
half way, a more real tranquillity might be established; 
otherwise, the false calm of the truce would be likely to 
give place to a renewal of the struggle on a national scale. 

This, so far as the earlier stages go, is what has actually 
happened. For a long time past some sections of the 


miners have desired to end the agreement and risk a 
national conflict in pursuit of a better. Hitherto these 
have been held back by the more cautious, or by those 
districts which have suffered least under the agreement 
as it stands. Repeated Conferences have been held to 
consider the position ; repeated attempts have been made 
to get the coalowners to consent to the modifications in 
the agreement which the miners desire. At length last 
week the Miners’ Executive recommended, and the Delegate 
Conference endorsed, a decision to ballot the whole of the 
men on the question of ending the agreement. The result 
of the ballot is a foregone conclusion. Everywhere the 
agreement is thoroughly unpopular, and only reluctance 
to face a conflict has caused the men to tolerate it at all. 
Now that their leaders feel strong enough to recommend 
them to terminate it, there is no doubt how they will vote. 

This does not necessarily mean that there will be a 
national mining strike, though there is a serious risk of this. 
Agreement may still be reached by negotiation, and in any 
case some time—probably at least four or five months— 
must elapse before strike action can be taken. Meanwhile, 
there will be manifestoes and counter-manifestoes—the 
coalowners have begun their issue this week—discussions 
and conferences, and in these there will be the usual 
apparent conflicts of evidence, the usual medley of technical 
arguments and unintelligible calculations with which the 
public is nearly always confronted in great industrial 
disputes. When a great industry like the mining industry 
is threatened with stoppage by a dispute, it is important 
that the public should know what the real issues are, and 
bring its influence to bear on the disputants. Yet it has 
usually little chance of knowing or acting, at least until it is 
too late to do more than take sides in a conflict already in 
progress. 

Let us try, then, to see what the present dispute is all 
about. The settlement forced on the miners in 1921 was 
based on a principle of “ profit-sharing.”” Owners and men 
alike were to be remunerated mainly by fixed shares 
in the yield of the industry, over and above the costs of 
production other than wages. Certain standard wages 
were fixed in the first place separately for each area. 
These standard wages were, roughly, the pre-war wages 
with certain small additions varying for different grades. 
To the standard wage was to correspond a standard profit, 
which was to be 17 per cent. of the amount expended in 
standard wages. If the value of the product was not 
enough to meet these charges, any arrears in standard 
profits were to be carried forward as a debt to be discharged 
before any advance in wages could take place. If there 
was a surplus after meeting standard wages, standard 
profits and other costs, it was to be divided between the 
miners and the owners in the proportion of 88 to 17. In 
other words, the coalowners were to get 14} per cent. of 
the amount spent on standard wages and profits together, 
and also 17 per cent. of the surplus. 

Standard wages, being hardly above the 1914 rates, 
were obviously quite inadequate in face of the great rise 
in prices. It was therefore provided that in no case during 
the currency of the settlement should wages be less than 
20 per cent. above the standard, and further that, in cases 
of proved hardship, a minimum subsistence wage might be 
fixed for the lower grades by agreement or arbitration. 
All the time the agreement has been in force a number of 
districts have been right down on the minimum wages which 
it lays down—standard wages plus 20 per cent.—and in 
several districts the special subsistence clause has had to 
be invoked, and special subsistence rates are at present 
in force. 

In terms of actual wages, these complicated provisions 
have meant a serious decline in the miners’ standard of 
life, not merely in comparison with the improvements 
secured during and after the War, but as compared with 
1914. This is especially the case in the districts where the 
cost of production is high, and for the lower paid grades in 
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practically all districts. It is difficult to give accurate 
figures where such a multiplicity of grades and districts 
have to be taken into account; but it is certainly true 
that, on the average, miners’ wages have increased by at 
least ten and probably nearly twenty points less than the 
index number of the cost of living. For the lower paid 
grades alone the position would be worse. And this 
despite the fact that the Coal Commission fully admitted 
that the pre-war wages were too low, and gave a special 
advance, not merely to meet the higher cost of living, but 
to raise the standard. 

The struggle of 1921, of course, occurred at a time, 
chosen by the Government and the owners, when the coal 
industry was severely depressed owing to the collapse of 
foreign markets. This is no longer the position. The 
output of coal, despite the shorter working day and the 
trade slump, is nearly up to pre-war standard, and the 
miners feel that they are being compelled to work for 
low wages, not in order to cope with a temporary emergency, 
but as a permanent condition. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to say what are the average rates of profit 
among the coalowners, owing to the large number of private 
companies or subsidiaries belonging to firms engaged 
mainly in other industries. But such figures of dividends 
as are available for reference, and the market quotations 
of colliery shares, give no countenance to the idea that the 
industry as a whole is doing badly from the owners’ stand- 
point. There are doubtless pits, and even small districts, 
where profits are low; but there are clear indications 
that these are the exceptions. 

The miners undoubtedly feel that they are being cheated 
of their fair share in the product of the industry. They 
have therefore asked the owners to agree, first, to alter the 
proportions in which wages and profits share in the product ; 
secondly, to raise the minimum wage from 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. above the “standard”; and thirdly, to 
make fuller disclosure of the charges represented by the 
“other costs” which are deducted before ascertaining 
the sums available for division into wages and profits. The 
owners have agreed to consider some slight modification 
in the proportions of the division ; the question of “ other 
costs ” is still under discussion ; the demand for an increased 
minimum wage has been refused. And, as a condition of 
altering the proportions, the owners demand concessions on 
their side which would enable larger sums to be carried 
forward as arrears of profits debited against future pro- 
duction, and also hint at the necessity of returning to a 
longer working day. This “ offer” of the coalowners the 
Miners’ Conference has now refused. 

_ Indeed, the question which mainly matters to the miners 
is that of the minimum wage. We urged, when the present 
agreement was first mooted, that it was vicious in principle 
as well as certain to work badly in practice. Under the 
present industrial system, the owner’s claim to profit is 

on his position as a risk-taker. The workers, it is 
true, take risk enough in the liability to unemployment 
and underemployment. They certainly should not be 
asked to bear in addition the risks proper to capital under 
the system of private enterprise. The task of the Trade 
Union is to secure for their members a guaranteed standard 
or minimum wage, based not on profits, but on the standard 
of life. The wage that can be guaranteed is, no doubt, 
limited in the long run by what the industry can afford 
to pay; but this is no argument for shifting the short-run 
fluctuations of profits on to the backs of the workers. In- 
dustry must pay at least a living wage, irrespective of 
fluctuating rates of profit, which are the owners’ risk. 
But this the coal industry is not doing, and the agreement, 
as it stands, is based on a denial of this claim. 

The coalowners, in their statement issued this week, do 
not appear to dispute the contention that in many of the 
coalfields a higher minimum could be afforded. But 
they say that certain districts could not afford it, and 
that the principle of the agreement is that each district 





must pay its way. This again shows the viciousness of the 
agreement. If wages are to be determined on a uniform 
principle throughout all the coalfields, they must not be 
based on the ability to pay of the “ marginal ” district. 
Yet this is what is happening under the attempt to combine 
a national principle in fixing wages with the provision that 
each district separately must pay its way. 

The difficulty, of course, arises from the peculiar character 
of the coal industry. It costs much more to get a ton of 
coal in some districts than in others. Either, then, wages 
must remain very low in the “ marginal ” districts, or the 
“* marginal” pits must go out of use, or the richer pits and 
districts must come to the aid of the poorer. The miner 
works as hard, perhaps harder, in the poor district. Why 
should he be paid less? asks the Miners’ Federation, or, 
at least: Why should he be paid less than a living wage ? 
This was the basis of the demand for a National Pool which 
the miners made in 1921. And this is the basis of the 
contention, upheld by the Coal Commission, that the 
mining industry ought to be unified and developed as a 
national asset. 

We see the owners’ difficulty. A National Pool is really 
inconsistent with the divided private ownership of the 
mines. A decent living wage, which most of the industry 
can well afford, will, under the conditions of divided private 
ownership, be a heavy strain on the poorer pits. The 
owners therefore stand out for minimum rates which the 
poorest district can afford to pay. But they can hardly 
expect this to satisfy the miners. 

In short, the demand for a living wage necessarily raises 
again the whole question of nationalisation. Nationalisation 
will not only make national pooling possible ; it can be used 
to lower costs of production by the pooling of resources 
in the smaller areas, for instance by joint pumping arrange- 
ments and local unification of working. Without nationalisa- 
tion, we very much fear there will be a return to the making 
of agreements and the fixing of wages by purely local 
bargaining, which will mean a continuance of starvation 
wages in a number of districts. National ownership and 
unification of the industry is, as the Coal Commission saw, 
the only remedy. A patched-up settlement cannot be 
satisfactory now, any more than three years ago. The case 
for nationalising the coalmines stands apart from the 
general case for public ownership. National ownership 
is forced upon us by the conditions of the industry itself. 
And this fact, we think, will emerge clearly from the facts 
of the dispute now maturing. Nominally a wage question 
only, it raises in effect the whole position of the industry 
—all the issues raised at the Coal Commission and still 
unsettled because of the clash of vested interests which 
they involved. 


THE NEW INDIAN ASSEMBLIES 


F the British people were not so completely occupied 
I] with their own concerns, and, for such time as they 
can spare, with the affairs of Europe, they would 
certainly be invited by their newspapers to give a little 
attention to events in India. Those events have lately 
been highly significant. The elections to the provincial 
Councils and to the All-India Assembly, the second since 
the Reform Act, have occupied more than six weeks. The 
new Legislatures are now in being ; the All-India Assembly 
will meet at the end of January, and India is about to 
enter a stage during which the reformed Constitution will 
undergo a most rigorous test. 

In the November elections one question exceeded all 
others in importance. Would the Swaraj party, consisting 
of Non-Co-operative candidates who had resolved upon 
political action, be returned in numbers sufficient to make 
them a serious obstructive force? This question has not 
been answered at the polls so definitely as it might have 
been, but the Swaraj party has certainly gained a much 
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larger degree of success than was anticipated by its oppo- 
nents. These, for the most part, allowed their wishes to 
colour their forecasts. It was pointed out in this journal 
that the electoral situation was most unfavourable to the 
Indian Liberals, since they were saddled with the failure 
of the opposition to the salt tax and with the odium of 
the Kenya decision. They attempted to recover ground 
during the campaign by attacking the Kenya compromise 
as insulting to India, but this line, of course, did not avail 
as a defence against the various sections of the Left, which 
were united in denouncing constitutional opposition as 
futile. The Liberals, as a consequence, have come badly 
out of the contest, and even more as regards leaders than 
numbers. In Bombay they have lost Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, 
an ex-Minister and an almost lifelong associate of the late 
G. K. Gokhale, and Sir C. Setalvad, a leader of the com- 
mercial community ; in the United Provinces, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, an ex-Minister and the ablest of Indian 
editors; in Bengal, Mr. S. R. Das, their leader in the 
provincial Council, and Sir Surendranath Banerjea, most 
famous of Indian veterans. Some of these, and others of 
less prominence, have been beaten by men of no standing 
or experience, and their temporary disappearance from 
public life is a heavy blow to the Reforms. On the other 
hand, it is important to note that in no province have the 
Swarajists secured a majority of the elected members, 
while in three or four provinces they have made a very 
poor showing. In Bombay and Bengal they have gained 
notable victories. In the United Provinces their party 
is strong, but it is outnumbered by the representatives of 
the Indian landlords—a formidable Conservative interest. 
In the Punjab their numbers are deceptive, for what 
seems to be a powerful group is neutralised by the fierce 
racial and religious conflicts in the province. It is Bengal, 
on the whole, that provides the most interesting electoral 
result, for it has brought the first Indian constitutional 
crisis—a crisis deliberately sought by the Governor, Lord 
Lytton. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council there are 95 elected 
members. Of these 36 are Swarajists and 13 Independents. 
This body of 49 is opposed by 18 Liberals or Moderates, 
26 non-Swaraj Mohammedans, and a few Europeans and 
Eurasians—an almost exact balancing of parties. When 
the old Liberal Minister, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, was 
defeated, the two other Indian Ministers resigned, and the 
Governor last week took the surprising step of inviting 
the Swaraj leader, Mr. C. R. Das (who did not stand for 
election, and therefore would have had to be provided 
with a seat) to form a Ministry. Mr. Das hesitated, while 
Anglo-India held its breath; and then he declined with 
compliments. There could have been no doubt of the 
issue, as the Governor well knew. He will now remake 
the Ministry with the aid of the Indian Liberals, who, 
however, are not in the best of tempers with Lord Lytton, 
after a manceuvre which, to them at least, had the air 
of an enforced acknowledgment rather than a defiance. 
The incident is clearly prophetic. 

It is in the Central Legislature that the Swarajists 
have secured the challenging position, with a strong 
group, apparently, of about forty. Its principal 
members are a _ noteworthy half-dozen of  irrecon- 
cilables. They include three important men from 
Bombay: Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Mohammedan; Mr. 
V. Patel, the leader in Western India of the latest form 
of the commercial boycott policy ; and Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 
who was for many years the chief lieutenant of that remark- 
able extremist, the late B. G. Tilak. The two Swaraj 
leaders of the United Provinces—Mr. Malaviya and Mr. 
Motilal Nehru—belong to this group, as also does Mr. 
Bepin Ch. Pal, of Bengal, a rhetorician who, in the pre- 
Gandhi days, shared with Tilak the glory of being the 
first evangelist to carry the revolutionary doctrine beyond 
the educated classes and into the multitude. This company 
of extremists may not prove to be as compact as it looks, 





for its members are all men of pronounced individuality, 
Some of them are known to be politically ambitious, and 
to have joined the Gandhi crusade against both their 
instincts and their designs. But at any rate they are to 
set out next month as a group, and their initial tactics 
have already been announced. 

They will, so we are assured, formulate certain demands 
in the Legislative Assembly, and will endeavour to insist 
that the Government of India shall transmit them for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State and Parliament, 
The central point will be the demand for an early grant of 
complete autonomy for India, and it is suggested that the 
Swarajists may put a time-limit of six months upon the 
House of Commons. The assumption is that the Govern- 
ment of India would resist the move and that there would 
be no chance (unless, of course, Labour should by that 
time be in power) of the Home Government’s giving serious 
attention to the demands. In that case, the Swarajists 
would make use of all possible means of obstruction in the 
Assembly, so as to force the Governor-General to pass 
measures by certification (that is, by overriding the 
Assembly vote), or else to suspend the Constitution and 
thereby confess the failure of the Reforms. The programme 
is, necessarily, all in the air. It must depend, for even the 
beginning of an effect, upon Nationalist solidarity and the 
most skilful parliamentary generalship. The Indian parties 
are so deeply divided that the Government should be able 
to use its majority with decisive weight, and all the more 
so in view of the fact that, as the elections have shown, 
the people of such provinces as Madras and the Punjab 
are interested in matters that are very remote from those 
upon which Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Motilal Nehru are basing 
their manceuvres and calculations. Moreover, there is the 
Hindu-Moslem question, which in its appeal to India has 
changed greatly since the agitation over the Turkish 
treaty and the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi. 

Difficult and stormy times in the new Assemblies are 
plainly enough foreshadowed, and we may be certain that 
1924 will prove to be a crucial year for the Indian Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, there are to be observed many 
signs of a relative optimism in official quarters. The 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, has just completed a long tour— 
the most extensive enterprise of the kind undertaken by 
the head of the Government since pre-war days. As 
such enterprises are reckoned, it has been successful. 
Bombay has undergone a change of governorship with 
much less demonstration of hostility to the retiring Governor, 
Sir George Lloyd, than might have been expected. In 
Bengal, Lord Lytton has been reviewing the outlook, and 
he appears to have noted one circumstance only as the 
basis of a public warning: a certain revival, in a province 
which has a dark record in this respect, of what is called 
revolutionary crime, after a period during which this 
particular form of violence has been markedly absent 
from India. Here, by the way, in the almost complete 
disappearance, for two or three years, of organised anarchical 
crime, we have the one communal benefit which the official 
chroniclers agree in attributing to Mr. Gandhi's anti- 
violence crusade. And if, now, Bengal or any other 
province is to be cursed by fresh outbreaks, we shall 
doubtless have the Non-Co-operation papers (at present 
comprising by far the largest part of the Indian Press) 
asking scornfully what else the Government could expect, 
seeing that it saw fit last year to remove the one man who 
possessed the power of restraining an awakened people. 
Meanwhile, however, there can be no doubt as to the 
general official optimism ; and it is backed up by many of 
the chapters in the Moral and Material Progress Report 
(Cmd. 1961, 2s. 6d.), which students of contemporary 
India have come to look upon, since its transformation 
in the hands of Mr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, the Indian 
Government’s Director of Information, as one of the most 
interesting blue books published in the Empire. Its 
narrative and criticism are individual, not departmental, 
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although it is, of course, to be accepted as the yearly 
apologia of the Government of India and the Services. 
Mr. Williams writes—and this is his most distinctive 
characteristic—as an advocate of the new Constitution 
and a convinced believer in the greatness of its future. 
Consequently he tends somewhat to magnify the achieve- 
ments of the Legislatures, and certainly to minimise the 
drawbacks of the Diarchy system and the difficulties that 
lie ahead of the Assemblies. His review is valuable 
directly for its condensation of the facts of the official 
Indian year. But it is most illuminating perhaps by reason 
of its picture, implied rather than specifically drawn, of 
the greater and wider Indian movement: that is, the 
extraordinary awakening of a vast population—a pheno- 
menon hardly reflected in the activities of the little 
electorate, less than six millions in all, by which the 
Legislative Assemblies have now, for the second time, 
been called into existence. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY 
IN GERMANY 


Beruin, December 17th. 


R. STRESEMANN was one of the speakers at an 
D evening party given by the Berlin Press at the 
Reichstag last night, and his speech made some 
sensation. He announced that M. Poincaré had refused 
to negotiate with the German Government until the latter 
had consented to allow the resumption of the Allied 
military control. This condition Dr. Stresemann rejected 
on the ground that the agitation in Germany was such 
that the Government could not be responsible for the 
lives and security of the members of the Allied Commission. 
The impression left on his hearers was that the negotiations 
with France were broken off. This morning it appears 
that Dr. Stresemann’s statement was strangely inaccurate 
and that M. Poincaré had made the resumption of military 
control a condition only of general negotiations, not of 
negotiations about the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The 
result of the English General Election has made M. Poincaré 
anxious to come to terms with Germany on those points 
before England has a Government able to restore her to 
her natural position of the most important factor in 
European politics, lost temporarily by the incredible 
weakness of Mr. Baldwin and his predecessor. M. Poincaré 
counts, no doubt, and with good reason, on the desperate 
financial situation of the German Government, which 
makes every day’s delay serious, to enable him to impose 
his own terms. However convenient from the internal 
political standpoint Mr. Baldwin’s decision to meet Parlia- 
ment may be, England is put at a great disadvantage at 
this critical moment, so far as international relations are 
concerned, by having a Government that has been rejected 
by the nation and is therefore deprived of all authority. 
Although Dr. Stresemann seems to have been misled 
in regard to M. Poincaré’s conditions, it is no less grave 
that he should have preferred to break off negotiations 
with France rather than consent to the resumption of 
military control. 

The reason of Dr. Stresemann’s refusal is not the 
reason that he gave. It is, as I have said before, that 
the Reichswehr will not have military control —for 
excellent reasons. What sort of reasons they are has 
been shown by the recent revelations of the Saxon and 
Thuringian Governments about the relations between the 
Reichswehr and the illegal armed organisations in Saxony 
and Thuringia. In Saxony and Thuringia Allied military 
control would be hailed as a deliverance by the vast majority 
of the population, and in Germany generally only a small 
minority of militarists are opposed to it. 

In regard to the exodus of German capital abroad, Dr. 
Stresemann said with reason that there seems to be no 


possibility of forcing bankers all over the world to reveal 
the secrets of their customers. When he went on to 
denounce the “‘ wretches’ (Elende) who have thus evaded 
taxation and separated themselves from their fellow- 
countrymen in need, some of his hearers thought the pathos 
a little overdone on the part of a speaker who, having 
taken office as Chancellor on the undertaking to tax at 
least the property of the “wretches” remaining in 
Germany, did nothing to fulfil that undertaking, and is 
now in a Government that proposes to exempt the 
“* wretches” entirely from income tax. By the way, Herr 
Stinnes’ paper, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, entirely 
omits this passage from its report of Dr. Stresemann’s 
speech this evening. Although it is difficult to make 
even an approximate estimate of the total amount of 
German capital deposited or invested abroad, there can 
be no doubt that it is very large. In all probability most 
of the rich people have more money abroad than in 
Germany. It has, however, to be said that German 
Governments have a great responsibility for the exodus 
of capital by their stupid policy of trying to prevent 
Germans from getting or keeping foreign currency. It 
was when Dr. Stresemann himself was Chancellor that 
the Currency Commissioner made raids on cafés and 
picked people’s pockets if they happened to have on them 
one or two foreign banknotes. The German Government 
should, of course, have encouraged every German to get 
all the foreign currency that he could, just as it should 
have encouraged the use of foreign currency in all business 
transactions instead of making it illegal, as it was until 
recently. Had it been possible to sell out the whole 
German currency, it would have been the best thing that 
could have happened to Germany. 

In spite of the exodus of capital, however, it is evident, 
as I said a fortnight ago, that there is still money in 
Germany. The shops in Berlin are allowed to open on 
the two Sundays before Christmas, and yesterday Leipziger- 
strusse and the other principal shopping streets were so 
crowded that it was difficult to walk along them. The 
shops themselves were equally crowded and the business 
done was very large—much larger than last Christmas, 
when trade was bad. Cafés and places of amusement 
are more crowded than ever. On Sunday, December 9th, 
I went into the Imperator Café in Friedrichstrasse, which 
is on two floors and is one of the largest in Berlin, at about 
7 p.m. There was not a single seat to be had on one floor 
and only two vacant seats on the other. The public 
was of about the same class as in a Lyons Corner House 
and the prices were at least 50 per cent. higher. Ten 
days ago I went in the middle of the week to the Vaterland, 
one of the two very largest cafés in Berlin, which holds 
about two thousand people. There were not many vacant 
seats and not a single table entirely free. Yet the public 
of Vaterland is entirely what is called “ populfr,” and the 
middle of the week is, of course, its slackest time. I could 
see nobody looking at all like a workman. Most of the 
people seemed to belong to the small shop-keeping class. 
The prices at Vaterland are about three times as high 
as before the war. On June 22nd a stall at the Opera 
cost one gold mark for Germans and five times as much 
for foreigners. The same stall now costs for Germans 
and foreigners alike ten gold marks, and it is almost im- 
possible to get a seat in the Opera without booking in 
advance. The present prices are higher than before the 
war. At the Volksoper, which, as its name implies, appeals 
to a popular public, the stalls now cost eight gold marks 
—double the pre-war price. On December 2nd _ there 
were only two vacant stalls and most of the people in the 
stalls would have been in the pit of a London theatre. 

But in spite of all this, it remains true that about two 
million people in Berlin have not enough to eat, or even 
nothing to eat, and that the misery to be seen in some 
quarters requires the pen of a Dante to do justice to its 
horror. For the last four years the great majority of the 
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German people have been exploited, with the connivance, 
or at least acquiescence, of every Government, for the 
benefit of a minority who have grown richer and richer as 
their fellow-countrymen have grown poorer and poorer. 
The rentiers have been as effectively expropriated in 
Germany by the depreciation of the mark as in Russia 
by the Revolution. The majority of men in all liberal 
professions are in extreme poverty, as are those living 
entirely on salaries or wages, from the highest officials 
in the Government service down to the unskilled workmen. 
The present salaries of the higher civil servants are 60 per 
cent. below their pre-war salaries, which means that their 
purchasing power is at the very most 30 per cent. of what 
it was before the war. There has been during the past 
week a great reduction in meat prices, a slight reduction 
in the prices of some other food stuffs, and a heavy fall 
in the price of ready-made clothes, due to the facts that 
many of them go out of fashion and that big shops cannot 
pay their way with greatly reduced sales even when the 
profit on each individual transaction is very high. The 
general cost of living is therefore rather lower than it was 
a fortnight ago. On the other hand, tradesmen with 
stocks that they can hold have not reduced their prices, 
and compensate themselves for reduced sales by a very 
high rate of profit. In a restaurant quite an ordinary 
bottle of Rhine wine sometimes costs as much as £1, in- 
cluding the tax, and there are people to pay the price. 

Many Germans imagine that only the ‘‘ Schieber” now 
have money, but that is a mistake. It is true that some 
of the richest people in Germany are “ Schiebers ’’—for 
example, Herr Stinnes, who is much more a broker of genius 
with a flair for the fluctuations of the market than an indus- 
trialist. There are, however, certain other classes richer 
than before the war. The owners of real property have 
paid off their mortgages in paper marks. If they happen 
to own house property, they are getting no rent, but they 
will reap the benefit when the rent restriction law is 
repealed, as it will be before long, unless the Government 
takes a large proportion of the rents, as it is said to propose. 
The rural land owners have already reaped the benefit 
and are nearly all better off than before the war. So 
are a great many of the peasants, as any visitor to the 
country can see for himself. In a certain rural district 
in Saxony, where there were two or three motor-cars 
before the war, there are now between forty and fifty. 
This is not an exceptional case ; rather is it typical. The 
bankers too are much richer than before the war. 

Perhaps, however, the commercial classes are the most pros- 
perous of the whole community—in particular the retail trades- 
men. Iam inclined to think that the small shopkeepers have 
done the best for themselves. It now costs about £8 or 
more, according to the exact requirements, merely to get 
a telephone installed in Berlin. I asked a_ telephone 
employee the other day whether people did not protest 
against this enormous charge for what was until recently 
gratuitous in Germany, as it is in most countries. He 
replied that protests were very rare, that every small 
shopkeeper wanted a telephone, that there had never 
been so many applications, and that the pressure was 
such that on his exchange alone more thana thousand 
people had been waiting for about six months to get their 
telephone put in. 

It is extremely difficult to make any estimate of the 
German national income in present conditions. Some 
two years ago I tried my hand at it and came to the con- 
clusion that the gold value of the national income had 
been very much reduced. The same conclusion was 
arrived at by one cr two non-German experts in such 
matters far more competent than Iam. I have now come 
to the conclusion that, although the national income is 
undoubtedly lower than before the war, either my estimate 
was too low or else the German national income has since 
risen in value. There seems, in fact, to be good reason 


for believing that the national income has increased during 


the last year. There can, I think, be hardly any doubt > 
thet a good deal more money is being spent now than a 
year ago. One reason probably is that many more people 
now hold foreign currencies, and in this way saving has 
become possible. As might have been expected, means 
have been discovered of evading the regulations that 
made the acquisition of foreign currencies by private 
people difficult. Quite apart from the German deposits 
abroad, the total amount of English and American cur- 
rencies in private hands in Germany is now probably quite 
enough to buy out all the numerous German currencies 
and more. 


This question has an important bearing on that of the 
insolvency of the Reich. The cause of that insolvency is 
not excessive expenditure, but insufficient revenue, and 
the reason why the revenue is insufficient is that no German 
Government has been willing to take the measures neces- 
sary to enable it to tap the principal sources of revenue. 
The‘rich and the peasants have escaped taxation in 
Germany just as they have in France, and the present 
Government seems to have decided that they are to go 
on escaping. In effect it confesses its failure to collect 
taxes from anybody except the poor of the middle and 
working classes whose income tax is deducted directly 
from their salaries and wages. Last year the salaries 
and wages paid more than 80 per cent. of the whole income 
tax. Now, according to the Government estimate, they 
are to pay one-fourth of the whole revenue—in reality it 
will be much more, since the estimated total revenue is 
much too high and the other taxes will not be collected. 
It was decreed that the tax for the Ruhr due in January 
should be paid in advance not later than to-morrow. It 
has not been paid and the tradesmen are saying openly 
that they will not pay it. They say that it is a waste 
of money to give it to a German Government and they 
are perfectly right. Rosert DELL. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


T is a good rule to give a child what it asks for at 

I Christmas, but I sympathised with the parents who 
were adamant when their small daughter was invited 

to choose her present and whispered, “An _ electric 
fruit dish.” At the same time, I could almost see that 
electric fruit dish through the desirous eyes of the child, 
and I began to long to see it in the middle of the table, 
Not that I had ever cared for such things when I saw 
them in the shop windows. An illuminated glass apple 
is not really half so pretty as a real apple, and an illuminated 
glass pear has always seemed to me to be a dull libel on 
one of the most tempting of the fruits. Still, if I had been 
brought up in an electrical age, I feel sure that I also 
should have thought a make-believe pear in a shop window 
perfectly delicious, and that I should almost have preferred 
the lighted simulacra of grapes and oranges to any fruits 
that ever grew on vine or tree. The love of make-believe 
begins early, and is, perhaps, the parent of all the arts. 
It may have its origin in some instinctive doubt whether 
the things that we see are real, and in the feeling that, 
God having created this immense and populous illusion 
we call the earth, we, too, may as well become creators on 
our own account and people the world with illusions that 
shall be the rivals of God’s creatures. In this mood a 
child can make a baby out of a pocket-handkerchief and 
lavish on it a wealth of love that would make any human 
baby lie on its back and crow. There is no need for any 
vulgar likeness to life in these nursery imitations. The 
child creates its own little world, and, however grotesque 
it may seem to older eyes, it sees that it is all very good- 
Not that in a comfortable home it makes its own toys, 
but that it makes the beauty of them ; and the Aunt Sally 
with the dirty face and one eye missing and the straw 
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visible through the hole in her crown, whom the little 
girl puts to bed with such tender admonitions, is a lovely 
and lovable creature whom grown-up eyes simply do not 
behold. Who shall say that the child is not wise in this 
passion for something born outside the circle of created 
things ? Wise men in the East have told us that the 
world we live in is all an illusion, and that we shall only 
begin to see reality when we realise that the things about 
us are unreal. Plato held the opinion that the things 
we see are but faulty copies of realities that exist in heaven, 
and it seems to follow that men and women are little more 
than dolls engaged in a game the explanation of which is 
in another world. Hence, the child’s doll may be no 
further removed from a human being than human beings 
are removed from their counterparts in heaven. The 
child, if it were a philosopher, might say to us: “ There 
is your world, and here is mine. Each of them is a toy, 
and a scene of toys. We are both for the moment taking 
them extremely seriously, but, whereas I shall escape 
from my illusion when I reach my ‘teens, you will not 
escape from yours till you are dead. You laugh at me 
because I am so absorbed in make-believe, but you do not 
laugh at yourselves, though you are equally absorbed in 
make-believe. Things are important to you only in so 
far as you imagine them important, and the very house 
in which you live so happily and with such a sense of 
permanence is only a temporary toy which, in comparison 
even with so temporary a thing as the sun, is hardly more 
substantial or more lasting than a shadow. You no more 
than I have found the key to what is permanent, but 
live seriously in a world of playthings.” 

It is fortunate that children do not talk like this. But, 
if they did, after having sent them to a boarding-school 
to have the nonsense knocked out of them, we should have 
to admit that there was something in what they said. 
But, having done so, we should also realise, perhaps, that 
the child, far from presenting the case against toys, had 
given us a strong argument for a greater use of toys than 
ever. We might possibly be driven to the conclusion that 
it would be well to escape from the conventional make- 
believe in which we live and venture among new make- 
believes which may, after all, be guesses at reality. 
Imaginative art is such a make-believe, and in its greatest 
periods has always presented us with a inimic world that 
is more desirable than the world in which we live. Great 
plays are but noble puppet-shows, and great pictures the 
portraits of divine dolls. Shakespeare did not describe a 
world that can be found anywhere else outside the plays 
of Shakespeare, and Fra Angelico did not portray a Holy 
Family over whose lodging any eastern star had ever 
hung. Realists have come since and have attempted to 
put accurate copies of human beings into books and plays 
and pictures, and artists have even gone to Palestine in 
order to paint Mary and Joseph as life-like Jews in a 
life-like Jewish house. These things are interesting, but 
great art has other business than to make-believe that 
the make-believe of common life is true. It must resemble 
nature in some measure: even the doll made from a 
handkerchief must have some visible division into a head 
and a body. A child might be able to pretend that a 
walking-stick was a baby, but it could not pretend that 
& pair of boots or a tea-pot was a baby. Its happiness 
in its toy, however, as has been said, does not depend on 
its being a clever and close copy of something else, but 
In the magical investment of the imagination. Had 
Zola gone to the nursery, he might have realised why his 
painstaking reports on the lives of men and women were 
4 trivial significance beside The Midsummer Night's 

eam with its make-believe fools and fairies. It is possible, 
and, indeed, probable, that the incredible story of Cinderella 
will outlive all the painfully credible novels of the nine- 
teenth-century realists. For the author of Cinderella 
+ Hegre given the key to the freedom of make-believe, 

€ realists thought that they were serving reality 


in turning themselves into slavish copyists. I fancy the 
parents who objected to giving the child the electric fruit 
dish did so chiefly, not because the fruit was so unlike 
real fruit, but because it was meant to be too near and 
cunning an imitation of it. The child did not mind this, 
for a child likes for its own sake almost anything that is 
made in imitation of something in the common world. 
It likes a piece of chocolate that pretends to be a cigarette 
or a cigar, or a piece of marzipan coloured to look like a 
strawberry. It likes a piece of wood that looks more or 
less like a cow or a piece of wood that looks more or less 
like Noah the great sailor. It likes a piece of meta) or 
wood or stuffed leather that is made in the image of the 
beasts of the forest or the birds of the air. All it asks 
is that, besides the everyday world in which its parents 
are emperor and empress, it shall be allowed to enjoy this 
second world of make-believe, in which make-believe 
legs of mutton are cooked in a make-believe stove and 
served on make-believe plates at a make-believe table 
surrounded by make-believe chairs. It claims the right to 
create its own simular world, and, if its parents will not 
or cannot provide it with the materials for doing so, it 
will do so itself, as E. Nesbit showed some years ago, 
out of cardboard and rags and old medicine bottles. A 
child, indeed, can create a very fine apple out of a breath 
of air, and we have all seen children in the nursery, without 
making use of a single toy, sitting round an invisible table, 
raising invisible spoons to their mouths, and tasting the 
deliciousness of invisible foods. 
We, too, may as well admit that, when we become 

serious and let our thoughts wander outside our own 
tiny and rascally lives, we are even as the children. 
The history of the universe is for us the history of a toy. 
Intellectually, we may be evolutionists and all sorts of 
things, but in our imaginations God hands the sun and the 
moon in the sky as one hangs knicks-knacks on a Christmas 
tree. The creation of the world is for most of us like the 
replenishing of a wonderful toy-cupboard. The fishes and 
the creeping things and the beasts of the field—why, one 
has had them made of celluloid and seen them floating in 
the bath. Later came the fall of man through eating an 
apple that was obviously found in the toe of a Christmas 
stocking. The redemption of man is once more a scene 
of toys, and the ox and the ass that “ before him bow ” are 
inhabitants not of a farm but of a nursery. This does 
not mean that we are frivolous. The men who 
painted these things most beautifully for us—Fra Angelico 
and Fra Lippo Lippi—were both monks, and it was only 
in the days of irreligion that men began to paint the manger 
as a manger would appear to everyday eyes. The toy 
does not belittle but heightens the wonder of life. No 
man has ever loved an ox or an ass who has not loved 
the invented image of it, and it is only when they become 
playthings of the imagination that they seem the perfect 
company for the divine infant. The wise men and the 
shepherds and the star—these are not to be found in the 
annals but only in the imagination childishly creating a 

lovelier story than is to be found in history. I do not 

mean that the story is untrue. I am sure the paintings 

of Fra Angelico are true in a far profounder sense than 

the writings of Tacitus or Josephus. The painters of the 

golden background saw through the facts of life and 

realised that beyond the make-believe of to-day and 

yesterday is the divine make-believe that can still be ex- 

pressed in dolls and Christmas toys. Were I a philosopher, 

I should write a philosophy of toys, showing that nothing 

else in life need be taken seriously, and that Christmas 

Day in the company of children is one of the few occasions 

on which men become entirely alive. Certainly the writer, 

whether poet or historian, who cannot fill his scene with 

puppets and painted birds is a mere mouther of wind 

who can make on us no impression of reality. Let him 
buy an electric fruit-dish and meditate on its marvels. 
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OLD KING COLE 


ARLY in the spring I described some observations 

E I had taken of the character of the wild raven on 

the Devonshire coast, and I propose here to give 
other instances, one from Somerset, the other from Dorset 
ravens, of the irrepressibly Puckish or gamesome element 
which has been little noticed in the psychology of the bird, 
and makes hay of the fame of its “grave, dignified, 
and sedate’’ demeanour. It is too amorous and 
demonstrative a bird for this kind of bearing, this 
air of Pontifex Maximus and the Lord Mayor of London, 
and much too hilarious. Neither of these instances is 
quite so spectacular as that of the Devonshire ravens, but 
they do show that the antic disposition of most of the 
Corvide very definitely extends to the grandest of the 
family and that it is not confined to individuals of the 
species in widely separated areas. Miss Frances Pitt in 
her Shetland Pirates gives examples of the tenacious 
devotion and power of strategic combination for merriment 
of a pair of male captive ravens in her possession, and for 
once in a way it is safe to generalise from the behaviour of 
a couple of tame birds to a common endowment in the wild 
and the free. 

I saw the raven again in Somerset, two months later 
than my Devonshire pair, and at Brean Down, an isolated 
and hippopotamus—or rather (with its half-way hollow) 
kneeling dromedary-like—projection of the Mendip range 
into the sea, where sweet-voiced linnets and sheld-duck 
are as populous as the Helianthemum polyfolium at their 
feet, the rare and beautiful white rock-rose. Here the 
raven breeds safely and regularly, and the first I saw of 
him was in violent pursuit of a jackdaw who had ventured 
too close to the nest. The daw was silent and seemingly 
but little put out, but the raven was barking and growling 
and labouring and lumbering in the rear as he followed 
the twists and turns of the daw, like a clumsy mastiff at 
the heels of a little black Pom. It was a ridiculous business, 
for the young ravens were fledged and out and about the 
neighbourhood, while what mischief could a little black 
feathered Pom do to the lair of the raven? If it was anger 
on the raven’s part, then he was making himself a motley 
to the view, as so sapient a bird could hardly fail to observe. 
But by the fuss he was making over such a trifle as a daw 
I fancy that he was less “‘ amusive,”’ as Gilbert White 
would say, than amused, and was disporting himself like an 
urchin. Later on, he gave a performance of the amazing 
rolling or cartwheeling or somersaulting feat, an acrobatic 
I had missed with the Devonshire ravens. He was leisurely 
flying paralle] with but not at all high above cliff-level, 
when suddenly death’s invisible bolt struck him in mid-air 
and, drooping his wings, over he rolled sideways upon his 
back, but before he had fallen belly upward on to the cliff 
a few yards below, he made a lightning corkscrew twist 
and recovered the world of normal-flying birds. He went 
on exhibiting like this again and again with no mate in 
sight and his own woolly-necked offspring perched on a 
ledge a long way from the nest. He could hardly then 
have been displaying his courting parts. No, he was 
just playing the lamb’s part whose eyes he regards as a 
“ deintie dish,” the part a poet solemnised a hundred years 
ago. Let me play the lamb, his canty spirit cried, and 
outfrisk the dodgiest in Downland. 

The next raven I saw was near the Land’s End, and he 
was cooing in mid-air to his mate like a sucking but 
catarrhal dove, and pursuing her, faun or jolly satyr his 
nymph, all over the sky. In the autumn, a month later, 
I was on Flowersbarrow, the great rounded headland that 
lies between the Purbeck range to the east and the adorable 
line of chalk cliff downs that mount and sink towards 
Weymouth Bay in the west, meandering and musical, and 
sing it all over again lest you should think they never 
could recapture. . . . I must talk a little about that view, 
partly because I like it better than any other in England, 





partly because the War Office dragon has desolated much of 
its rare beauty, but chiefly because what you can see from 
the hill does bear obliquely upon my psychological theme. 
Look north-eastward and there is the hunch of Brownsea 
Island, and this side of it the long bright tentacles of the 
Poole Estuary, feeling their delicate way into the dark heath 
almost to the obtuse tower of Wareham Church. The 
noble round of Badbury Rings was very prominent miles 
to the north of this, and with a slant of the eyes north- 
eastward again you could just guess at the New Forest. 
Step them an inch from corner to corner, a matter of fifty 
miles, and the Hardy monument on Blackdown (the navy’s 
not England’s Hardy) stuck its finger up, and then from 
William Barnes’s Be’minster to the north-west, the Dorset 
Downs, the faint blue ramparts of the populous sky, passed 
east until they descended from heaven at Blandford into 
the valley of the Stour. Most of the foreground, south of 
the Frome valley, was the cloudy night of Egdon, broken 
to the left by the belt of the Lulworth Castle woods with 
their brown and indigo masses beaconed by the umber of 
the oaks and the yellow flares of the ashes, by clumps of 
conifers that looked in the distance like heathenish agarics 
and club mosses, and by careering cloudlets made of sun, 
some of which had got caught, like thistledown on bramble 
shoots, and were known below as stubble. 

But Flowersbarrow or Florus-Bury with its oval camp 
and ancient trackway also commands on one flank the great 
Purbeck Ridgeway between Corfe Castle and Arish Mill. 
The stone walls glide down the velvet pile of its silvery 
bents into the massive bowl of Tyneham Gap, with the 
little conical hill of Worbarrow standing hundreds of feet 
below in the sea. That’s at one end, and _ inland 
and diagonally over against it is Creech Barrow at 
the other, the highest of the range, whose top, as you 
skim towards it over the now white-gleaming and now 
ochreous manes of the different grasses, the warm pinky- 
buff road, the orange bracken and the blue-green furze of 
the intervening Downs, shows the colour of the redpoll’s 
crown. But do not let these wonders divert you from the 
stone walls, for up they go the further slope of the basin to 
the edge of the cliffs which go trolling and dancing along in 
wavy lines to the rounded height of Broad Bench, with the 
Tyneham Woods below it on the land side and Brandy Bay 
on the sea. Further on, they take a monster curve and 
shoot right out to St. Aldhelm’s Head on the Kimmeridge 
ledge, whose precise and pillared mass formally punctuates 
the dear familiar waviness of the cliffs and the surge of 
the Downs. But we are not to be daunted by that formid- 
able full-stop; take lightly off from it and the utmost 
furthest rim of the Bournemouth coastline slips into a 
half-reality. So let it remain. In between the two was 
Studland Bay, and for its fillet the paly crescent of the sands 
and then the dunes and then the heath and the lacy edges 
of the Little Sea and then the heath again—and the 
embowered village with the Norman arches of its barn-like 
Church, and that Church-like barn next door with its 
thatch of polypody ferns. You couldn’t see it, St. Aldhelm's 
Head hid it all away, this burnet rose not of sight but an 
enchanted vision. No, but the raven could. 

Quite different is the conformation of the cliff-downs on 
the western flank of Flowersbarrow-Bindon Hill with 
Lulworth Cove below, and Dungy Head and Swyre Head 
with Durdle Dor and two little coves between them, name- 
less and unknown. Lulworth, rounded but bare, 1s sur- 
prisingly untrue to its picturesque reputation. But it is no 
match for these covelings with their missal-page flooring of 
varicoloured seaweeds and chalk walls over four hundred 
feet high, patterned in samphire, embedded flints and the 
beaked sea-cabbage, which the learned call Brassica 
maritima arborea seu procerior ramosa. How appropriate it 
is, for what with the Norman arch of Durdle Dor thrown !n, 
the effect of these coves is altogether of two precious 
antiquities of Nature, as spell-binding as the Chinese 
writing on the fronds of the bladder-wrack. You 
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don’t see what these coves are like from Flowers- 
barrow, but the folds of those generous headlands 
suggested them, and made up your mind to seek them, 
and the wilder the day the better, since there is no lonelier 
nor more lovable bit of coast in all England. And I am 
not sure that this is not the secret of Dorset—it’s a kind 
of wild homeland for the human spirit. But on that 
raven’s day on Flowersbarrow, the sea was as calm as the 
long dead that once peopled its hills. Gold, the giver of 
life, was what they sought, and over by Portland miles of 
the bright metal lay beaten out upon the surface, and 
Portland Isle stretched its bill, the beak of a cretaceous 
diving bird hugely magnified, along the shining floor. 
Never have I looked at a sea so bright and so dark, for 
between Portland and Flowersbarrow it was the colour of 
the pine-tops on Egdon Heath. And everywhere, with 
infinite variations, the land played out and interweaved 
this bass and treble of the sea. 

Upon all this the raven came out of the sky. 
The rooks had finished streaming over the Down from the 
Egdon to the Tyneham valley and the sky was empty but 
for a kestrel poised against the sea, and she was more like 
a giant hover-fly than a bird. It would have been idle, 
even at the height he was, to compare the raven witha black 
one. So splendid he was as he grew and grew upon the 
sight that his shouts might well have announced that the 
vast landscape was rushing up to meet him, rather than that 
he was coming down upon it. And he was a bird possessed. 
Mr. Coward says that the raven’s “ reverse” is made when 
the flight is horizontal. This was not so with my half 
Dorset and a slice of Hampshire raven. He descended with 
something of the lapwing’s intoxication, that is to say 
literally like black lightning with all its forking course. 
But he was not content with that. Ever and anon he went 
clean over a precipice of air and with a gusto in heroic tune 
with his surroundings, turned over on his back to it. Then 
at the bottom he righted himself with another shout, 
plunged on down with diagonal twists and flung himself 
over another precipice. And so Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 
came down to the Tyneham Woods, for, really, he deserved 
a sentence with a bit of a song in it. 

From these instances, then, it is a fair deduction that the 
raven is as emotional as the nightingale. Its mentality is, 
perhaps, more human-like than that of any other bird. 
But I think we may go further than this, and I am heartened 
in doing so because Mr. Julian Huxley in his “* Essays of a 
Biologist’ has made a brilliant and convincing case for the 
emotional complexity of a bird’s life. It is obvious that 
that life-giving view from Flowersbarrow contributed to 
the human watcher’s sympathy with the raven’s display of 
feeling. But I believe that the contact between raven 
watcher and landscape was closer than that. It is curious 
that, whenever I have seen ravens, they have been playing 
principal upon some such painted stage as this. That no 
doubt is partly due to the persecution which has driven the 
survivors of the species into the wildest and loneliest places. 
But in wandering over England, you are sure to come upon 
many ancestral breeding haunts of the raven—the tree- 
circle of Badbury Rings, for example—and they nearly 
always command a view, while persecution has not made 
the raven skulk within its fastnesses. Many birds, again, 
possess a strong, if rudimentary, esthetic sense; not only 
are they an art in themselves, but the emotions of their 
lives do find a more or less coherent and formal expression 
in the esthetic energies of courtship, flight, song and nest- 
decoration. I cannot see, then, why, if the savants allow 
the raven to admire cut flowers for the home, they should 
not allow him to admire landscape. I think that he and I 
both admired the view, and from his greater height above 

it and more vehement method of delivering the joy within 
him, he certainly had the advantage of me. It seemed to 
me that something of the exultation of wide distances was 
in those great bounds of his, and that in his own corvine 
way he was expressing not only what it all meant to 
him, but also to me. H. J. Massincnam. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 


T is a good omen that the temper of the Labour and 
the Liberal Parties has improved since the election, 
and that the path to an understanding, though not 

unencumbered, is rather clearer than it was. To this 
movement Mr. Asquith’s speech should contribute. It 
was, of course, a plain reading, from a Liberal point of 
view, of the events and tendencies of the hour. The 
Liberal Party would never have stood a new Coalition or 
even a policy directed to keeping Toryism in power. Having 
been forcibly adopted by Lord Rothermere and Mr. Lovat 
Fraser, it could not well proceed to become the party of 
Lord Birkenhead. Nor, on the other hand, could it refuse 
to give Labour a chance of expounding its policy and of 
carrying it out up to the point at which it can be harmonised 
with the Liberal programme. This, again, implies a Parlia- 
mentary entente which must be fairly close and continuous 
if a Labour Government is to be kept in power. And on 
this it is necessary to speak with some frankness. Some- 
thing more than tactics is wanted if the country is to get 
out of the mess into which Mr. Baldwin has plunged it, 
and if any serious attack is to be made on the evil of 
unemployment and the danger and confusion in Europe. 
What in effect is needed is to restore the phase of Pro- 
gressive politics which obtained when the social Radicalism 
of the’nineties was in being. Between them, on the model 
of the London County Council’s policy, Labour and 
Liberalism did a good deal of work together. But then 
the Liberalism of those days was a more vital and sym- 
pathetic thing than the Liberalism which succeeded it. 
Mr. Asquith was verbally right when he said that the 
Liberals could boast that their programme had not been 
turned down. But that, at best, was a negative success. 
Free Trade is a conservative idea, and for the rest there 
was no Liberal policy definite enough to conduct a true 
intellectual battle on. This colourlessness is the grand 
defect of latter-day Liberalism, and because of it, Labour 
makes so much more of an imaginative appeal to the 
mass of the electors. 
* = * 


With all deference, I must confess I do not follow Mr. 
Asquith in his definition of the prerogative of the Crown 
in regard to dissolution. He does, indeed, qualify the 
claim to an absolute power of the Crown to refuse a dis- 
solution to a Prime Minister. But he insists that the King 
is not bound to take the advice of “‘ a particular Minister ” 
(a Labour Minister?) to “‘put the country to the turmoil 
of a series of elections’”’ as long as he can find Ministers 
prepared to carry on. He makes the further statement 
that a Minister in a permanent minority in a Parliament 
is divested of the right to demand a dissolution. I say 
this is new doctrine. The three-party situation has never 
arisen, so there can be no dogmatic use of the Constitution 
in regard to it. In any case, Mr. Asquith’s dictum hardly 
covers the whole situation. Say, for example, that Mr. 
MacDonald, being unable to carry his policies, “demands” 
a dissolution and is refused it. Mr. Asquith then comes 
in, and is turned out by Labour in answer to his own 
eviction of it. Will he not then “demand” a dissolution, 
and will the King refuse him, as he had refused Mr. Mac- 
Donald? And per contra, if he stays in power, will it not 
be by virtue of a Coalition or a close understanding with 


the Tories ? 
” * ” 


Nor do I gather from the authorities that the prerogative 
is quite so absolute a power as Mr. Asquith suggests. 
Anson, in a later note to his Introduction to the 1907 
edition of his famous Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
written after his perusal of Queen Victoria’s letters, puts 
the matter in a somewhat different light. He quotes the 
case of Lord Derby, who, in 1858, asked the Queen to give 
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him authority to say that if he was defeated Parliament 
would be dissolved. The Queen declined to give this 
assurance, but, seeming to be doubtful as to the correctness 
of her decision, she consulted Lord Aberdeen. His answer, 
while approving the Queen’s refusal to permit her name 
to be used to influence debate, took the matter right back 
to the question of Ministerial responsibility. “Jf,” he 
said, “‘ the Minister advised the Queen to dissolve, she would, 
as a matter of course, do so.” And his reason was that 
if the Crown refused, it was tantamount to a dismissal 
of the Government, and its successor would have to assume 
responsibility for the act. In other words, if the King 
refused to allow Mr. MacDonald to dissolve, on the ground 
that an alternative Government could be formed, Mr. 
Asquith, or any following Prime Minister, would have to 
defend the action in Parliament. It is easy to see that 
any such contingency would place both Crown and Govern- 
ment in an extremely invidious position, exposing the former 
to an excited debate both in the House of Commons and 
in the constituencies, and the Minister to the charge of 
having given doubtful constitutional advice in the interests 
of his party. Anson’s conclusion on the whole matter of 
the precedents is decisive as to the duty of the Sovereign 
to accept a Minister’s request for a dissolution. “ It 
would seem, therefore,” he says (after quoting Gladstone’s 
request for a dissolution in 1874), “ that a dissolution is 
now invariably granted on the request of the Minister, 
and involves no rebuff to the Sovereign if the Minister is 
defeated at the polls.” 


*x * * 


The prospect of a Labour Government is a little, but 
not at all vitally, complicated by the chance of trouble in 
the Lords. Constitutionally, I suppose, the Lords have 
a right to have policies laid before them, even if they do 
not propose seriously to debate them. This can be done 
by the medium of the little group of peers—Lord Haldane, 
Lord Russell, Lord Kimberley, Lord Acton—who are 
prepared to act with Labour, and of another small group 
which may be presumed to be sympathetic. The question 
is as to the Lord Chancellorship. The best solution would 
be for Lord Haldane to resume his old position. If this 
is not feasible it would, I imagine, be possible either to 
choose a non-political Chancellor, or to ask a Liberal of 
the “sympathetic” type, like Lord Buckmaster, to serve, 
or to put the office in commission. As for the Household 
offices, they could be gracefully given over to the King, 
for the day of the bed-chamber crisis is over. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, Poincaré does not budge. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that the von Hoesch interview 
produced any relief beyond a barely civil tone and 
attitude. What it did reveal was that (as usual) Poincaré’s 
pledges, or assurances, or hints of a way out, amounted to 
nothing at all. He was compelled to admit that passive 
resistance in the Ruhr had ceased. But the moment the 
German asked for the restoration of German authority 
(during the occupation over 46,000 officials and about 140,000 
German citizens have been expelled) and for freedom of 
transport from the occupied to the unoccupied territories, 
Poincaré drew back. The only satisfactory point was 
that the negotiation was left open for an exchange of 
documents. This, again, may only mean that Poincaré 
is temporising, fearful of a Labour Government here, and 
of the rapid advance of the forces of the Left, threatening, 
unless he can make terms with it, his total defeat at the 
polls. In the interval, he looks to a surrender from Berlin. 
This he will not get. No German Government will lower 
the German flag either in the Ruhr or in the Rhineland. 
The most that France can hope for is a new federal 
German State, added to the States which already exist, 
and subject no doubt to the provisions of the Treaty as to 
disarmament. 


I see the papers describe the Greek Elections as if they 
were a parallel toourown. That is an amusing impression, 
The Greek elections were a mere form, for nearly all the 
Opposition leaders are in prison or exile, their papers 
suppressed, their meetings broken up by soldiers and gunmen, 
and the constituencies grossly manipulated so as to ensure 
that only Venizelists of one type or another were returned. 
The Opposition, therefore, abstained. I believe that only 
one of their candidates remained in the field. The next 
step, no doubt, will be to make Venizelos president of the 
new military “ Republic.” As his hand has been behind 
the revolutionary tactic, he will probably accept its con- 
clusion, which will be one step more towards the destruc 
tion of Greece by party spirit. 


* * * 


Steinlen’s death has passed almost without note, and 
yet what modern caricaturist could compare with him? 
It seemed to me that he was almost the greatest humanist 
of his times. He made the character of poor neighbour- 
hoods live in much the same way as Dickens, only he was 
so much more serious about his job, and saw it in the 
revolutionary spirit, not with the pleasantly ironical eye 
of the English artist. I confess that some of his drawings 
used to: madden me as no spoken or written word could 
ever do, the scenes they showed were so hellish. Yet a 
shaft or two of heavenly light would often penetrate them, 
for Steinlen was poet and lover as well as thinker. 


* * * 


I wish I could add to the warm if rather undefined 
tributes to Dr. Jowett’s memory and powers. But I confess 
I could never appreciate his exact relationship to the 
society and the ideas amid which he lived. Had he any 
ideas at all? Spurgeon, Newman, Martineau—all these 
great representative men one could understand. But I 
could never understand Dr. Jowett. He had what one 
may call the great superficial gifts of a preacher—a sin- 
gularly beautiful voice, with a deep and thrilling note, a 
fine presence, a calm, deliberate manner and habit of speech, 
and a good equable style, without distinction. But he 
never seemed to say anything, or even to wish to say any- 
thing, that threw any new light on his times, or the moral 
and intellectual difficulties which beset his creed, its 
apologetic and its criticism of life. In form he was not 
sentimental. But his religion seemed to me to stand in the 
region of sentiment rather than of profound feeling, and 
his exposition of it to lack vision and _ intellectual 


thoroughness. 
WaYFARER. 


Miscellany 
HOKO AND MOKO 


HERE is I know not what of stability and 
satisfaction in the contemplation of things 
very distant in space or in time. It is the 
echo of the words “Far away.” Distance in 

space or in time is one of those characters which can 
present to mankind the great gift of glamour, and of 
things better than this world; so a landscape from 
mountains, so a reminiscence of boyhood. 

And I for my part very well remember and dwell 
with real benediction upon a certain Election to 
Parliament which took place not far from London, in 
the smoke, now more than thirty years ago. It was 
a by-election, and upon my soul I have forgotten the 
names of the two antagonists, but even if I could 
remember them I would not, for the honour I bear 
their trade, print them rudely here. I will call them 
Hoko and Moko. 

In those dear times I was myself convinced in the 
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marrow of my being that two forces, the one of good 
and the other of evil, were at issue throughout man- 
kind, but more particularly in the lively and sincere 
air of my country. As I was young I preferred the 
good to the evil; nay, I was capable in those days of 
actually following the good instead of the evil; and 
with all my soul did I desire the triumph of Hoko. 
For Hoko was the bright spokesman of Humpty, or to 
be more general and profound, of Blitherism, while 
Moko was the infamous servant (if sincere a devil, but 
more probably a lying knave) of Botherism: and 
Dumpty was his Chief. 

In those years of gold, two only stood opposed in 
each constituency. The game was strict. the fight 
was clean between Heaven and Hell. It seemed to me 
—I was wrong, but it was a generous error—that upon 
Hoko’s triumph depended the very life of Blitherism, 
and therefore the very happiness of mankind, and I 
went through tortures lasting something like a week and 
increasing beyond measure as the fatal day approached, 
lest in the great crisis of human fate Hoko, our standard- 
bearer, should go down, and evil Moko achieve the 
triumph of the Pit. 

I did not, perhaps, believe in my heart of hearts that 
Botherism, even though led by this sombre and awful 
figure of Dumpty, could ultimately prevail; for in 
the days of our youth justice seemed supreme and its 
final victory secure. Yet some premonition of those 
despairs which men learn much later haunted my 
twentieth year, and I could at least dread with a 
bleeding heart a long, long agony for Blitherism and 
therefore for the dignity of mankind . . . it all hung on 
Hoko. 

Hoko, if I remember right, manufactured (or rather 
paid other men to manufacture) some sort of chemical 
food, while Boko manufactured (or rather paid other 
men to manufacture) another kind of chemical food. 
To Hoko and to Moko, had I but known it, these the 
sources of their wealth were of even greater moment 
than Blitherism and Botherism, let alone Humpty and 
Dumpty, the Captains of the Hosts. But I was 
indifferent to their incomes; I did not even regard 
them as wealthy men; I saw them as one sees a dawn 
and darkness. 

It had been arranged by one of those who owned 
Newspapers (and who was thought at the time very 
daring and very American and very modern), that a 
rocket should be sent up to announce the result of the 
count in the late evening of the fatal day. It was to 
be a green rocket if Hoko prevailed, but if Boko a red. 
And all that week I saw in my inward eye alternately 
the flash of green and the sudden glory of the soul ; the 
flash of red and its catastrophe. 

Now Hoko driving out with Lady Hoko in the 
vehicle proper to the rich of those days (which was a 
swung carriage drawn by two prancing steeds of 
matched colour, the same driven by a coachman upon 
a box; he in a top hat with a cockade, and by his side, 
yet another man with arms crossed, also in a top hat 
with a cockade), Hoko, I say, thus passing through the 
crowd benignantly with his spouse beside him, was the 
object of many cheers, but also of certain disapproval. 
As I heard the latter, I wondered within myself how 
men could be so deceived and by what infernal magic 
the poor had been led to deny their own champion and 
the cause of all our race. Yet so it was; there were 
men so base and so blind as to boo Hoko and Hoko’s 
mate. But one more wicked, more perverted or more 
grossly deceived than the rest did the unforgiveable 
thing—he threw a pebble, one might almost say a 
stone, which, describing a graceful parabola (it was 
— with no violence) landed in the lap of the 

y 

The outrage was enormous; its denunciation pro- 
portionate. I remember that one of the papers next 
day said words which I have seen exactly repeated 


this very week, ““What must a great Party have come 
to when it descends to methods such as these!’’ Hoko’s 
stock (as we now vulgarly put it) went up with a bound, 
and I, with my own ears, heard citizens mutter that the 
whole incident being un-English, they would, though 
hitherto staunch for Botherism, vote this time for 
Blitherism : all on account of the little stone. 

Now, Moko, hearing these things, conceived an 
abomination in his heart. He said to himself: “ Since 
a stone thrown at a lady is of such effect and can so 
turn votes from the Dumpty to the Humpty side, 
what would not more stones do?” So musing, he 
summoned to his presence, very secretly, sundry 
young men so poor, and at the same time, so degraded 
that they were utterly indifferent to Botherism and 
even to Blitherism itself. They would undertake any- 
thing for hire. To these (not more than half a dozen 
in number) did Moko confide his project—which was 
that they should receive £1 apiece (and in those days 
a pound was a pound) as wages for throwing stones 
at himself and Lady Moko, when they should next 
day emerge among the populace, themselves also 
riding in a carriage with cockaded servants upon the 
box. And 10s. of this wage was paid upon the spot ; 
the further 19s. was to be paid upon the performance 
of the stipulated assault. 

Whatever vices might attach to the youths whom 
Moko had thus debauched, infidelity was not one of 
them, nor, for the matter of that, indifference to gain. 
So, therefore, when Moko and Lady Moko burst upon 
the populace in the magnificent carriage they had hired 
for their triumphal progress of the following day, 
they came to the very thickest of the cheering (but 
also cursing) crowd, when suddenly they were targets 
for such a flight of stones as made one think of 
migratory birds or the sheet of storm coming down 
in a slant before Imber when he thunders from the 
Umbrian hills towards the sea. 

It was very serious indeed ; Moko was badly bashed. 
I am glad to remember, even after all these years, that 
Mother Moko sat to leeward of him and that thus 
the greater part of the bombardment was screened 
from her by the bulky reality of her mate. But 
anyhow, it was no joke; it was what I have heard 
called in other days, “ The real thing.”” Moko was 
more hurt, and more suddenly, than ever he had been 
in his life ; more, perhaps, than he had thought anybody 
could be hurt. He could not speak that evening, and 
when he appeared again to make his last address 
before the poll he was in bandages. 

With what result ? You may well ask! O, unstable 
heart of man! O, thing rooted in the depths but 
trembling in a purposeless air! What happened was 
this: the citizens went about saying (I also heard 
them with these, my ears): “*‘ There must be something 
very wrong about Moko, for people to feel as strongly 
as that!” And they shook their heads. 

On that fatal night of the Declaration I went out, 
having felt and suffered so much for a week that I 
could feel and suffer hardly any more. Yet, was I 
expectant, tenacious of the great Blitherite vision which 
inspired me? And, in the midst of an abominable 
midnight concourse, almost crushed between many 
anthropoids and a wall, I saw, leaping into the air 
like St. Michael’s sword, a flash of fire which burst, 
—Glory be to God !—into green ! 

Hoko it was that should now sit in Parliament 
and be called a member thereof and make laws like 
a king, and carry upon his shoulders the triumph of 
mankind ; and Moko had gone down for ever. 

That was all those years ago . . . and ever since, 
ever since, the poor animals, my fellowmen, have been 
toiling, pulling the cart along through the mud and 
in the night; the poor animals, my fellow men, .. . 
and nothing seems to have happened. 

HiLarreE BELLoc. 
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usICc In spite of this statement the neglect of Elgar’s Sym- 


THE ALPINE SYMPHONY 


HE performance last week by Sir Thomas 
Beecham of Strauss’s Alpine Symphony was 
the second in England, Sir Thomas Beecham 
having been forestalled on November 13th 

by another conductor. Not since 1914 have musicians 
in this country shown any real interest in the works 
of Richard Strauss. The performance of The Legend 
of Joseph in that year was the occasion of a controversy 
between Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Ernest Newman, 
but to-day we are far enough from Strauss to find him 
more boring than Mendelssohn without being far 
enough to rediscover his merits, while we cannot 
imagine what Mr. Shaw and Mr. Newman found to 
dispute about. 

T listened carefully to the Alpine Symphony—admir- 
ably played under Sir Thomas Beecham—and I realised 
at once that this work, finished in 1915, shows no signs 
whatever of any decay in Strauss’s powers. Those 
who admired Ein Heldenleben, Also sprach Zarathustra, 
and even so early a work as T'od und Verklérung should 
admire the Alpine Symphony, and any pretence that 
the latter work shows Strauss gone to seed must be 
abandoned. It is we who have changed, not Strauss, 
and this points to a radical weakness. Strauss has 
not developed. As he was thirty years ago so he is 
to-day. As a man he may have changed his tastes 
with the rest of the inhabitants of modern Europe, 
but as an artist he has stood still. I discussed the 
reasons for this last year in an article in these columns, 
but I did not then touch upon the question of form, 
and apart from Strauss’s deficiencies as an artist we 
may now ask ourselves whether his music as a whole 
does not reveal a weakness which is not his alone, but 
characteristic of the music of the last thirty years. 
From one point of view the Alpine Symphony may 
be unfavourably described as a series of coloured 
views. To declare that its twenty-two sections are 
like twenty-two coloured picture post cards of the 
Alps would be a slight exaggeration. They resemble 
rather an exhibition of twenty-two oil paintings of 
Alpine scenery by a brilliant but flashy artist who 
might or might not have become a Royal Academician. 
Done into music, however, they seem even cleverer, 
because we are not yet quite so well used to pictorial 
music of such virtuosity. But it is an entirely empty 
virtuosity. There is no meaning in all this splendour 
of musical paint. Never once does Strauss express 
an individual sense of the Alps. There is not a single 
surprise. We get “sunrise,” “ascent,” “forest,” 
“* waterfall,”’ “‘ apparition ’’ (sun on waterfall), “‘ flowery 
meadows,” “glacier,” ‘“‘summit,” “storm” and 
** sunset ” in all the facile banality of a tourist guide- 
book. From this music it would seem as if Strauss 
had only looked at the Alps with the eyes of others. 
Everything that the average hotel proprietor would 
put into a prospectus describing the situation of his 
newly-opened mountain “‘ Grand Hotel Splendide”’ is 
set down in clear unmistakable terms. In music 
this is undoubtedly an achievement—comparable, shall 
we say, to a tree carved in marble or the Bernini 
Daphne and Apollo in the Villa Borghese at Rome. 
We are glad that it has been done, but chiefly so that 
no one may ever be tempted to do it again. The 
history of music of the last thirty years is the history 
of achievements of this kind. Such is the music truly 
characteristic of the age. But last Tuesday Mr. 
Aylmer Buesst at his second orchestral concert con- 
ducted Elgar’s Symphony in A flat composed in 1908. 
The writer of the programme notes says: “* The unpre- 
cedented demand for this symphony after its first 
production, and the inexplicable neglect which followed 





phony is not inexplicable. Apart from the fact that 
it is one of the worst productions of its composer, and 
would be more appropriately named a flat symphony 
than a Symphony in A flat, it is a musical anachronism, 
In texture, in ideas, in technique it belongs to a past 
age. What its dominating theme lacks in essential 
vulgarity is supplied by the treatment. When this 
theme returns in the last movement we are in the 
throes of a mid-Victorian Sunday hymn-meeting, 
bathed in that spiritual ardour in which our refreshened 
grandfathers sallied forth on Mondays to plunder 
their fellows and to sweat and bully their wage-slaves, 
Elgar’s symphony has no musical interest. Themes 
emotionally pretentious are treated in imitation of 
Brahms and Beethoven with complete lack of dis- 
tinction. I saw a few persons swooning on the 
waves of this orgy of facile emotionalism. The 
majority, however, yawned in a just if undiscriminating 
boredom. Undiscriminating because it is probable 
that if to-day a composer gifted with the Land of Hope 
and Glory touch were to write a work of similar 
character and label it a “Symphony for the People ” 
or “A Red Symphony,” this boredom and _ neglect 
would give way to popular enthusiasm—especially 
among those people who believe in political music and 
quaintly describe Mozart and Beethoven as “ non- 
proletarian ’’ composers. 


~ But Elgar’s symphony stands as a warning to us 
not to be misled in our search for an explanation of 
the formal weakness of modern music. The structural 
weakness of Strauss’s Alpine Symphony cannot be 
set down to his departure from the symphonic form 
since Elgar’s orthodox symphony is just as weak an 
organisation. Yet although we must abandon the 
old distinction between “ absolute ’’ and “ programme” 
music as too superficial, it is true that the older com- 
posers—of the period from Haydn to Brahms—did con- 
sciously always aim first at a formal effectiveness, 
whereas the modern composers aim first at pictorial or 
emotional effectiveness. It does not matter whether, 
like Elgar, they use the old external shapes or like 
Strauss, Debussy and Stravinsky they invent or 
manipulate new ones. Always their primary interest 
is not in the structure of their music, but in its emotional 
or sensuous effect. This explains, I believe, why we 
have so soon lost interest in the music of Richard 
Strauss, who is a far more original and more gifted 
musician than Sir Edward Elgar. The fatal weakness 
of the Alpine Symphony, apart from the poor quality 
of its themes (which reveal the author’s comparatively 
shallow sensibility) is its musical formlessness. Its 
many brilliant touches are dexterously related and 
the whole series of musical pictures is ingeniously united 
in an external framework of twenty-four hours from 
dawn till night, coinciding with an ascent and descent 
of the mountains. But this is an imposition from 
without. It is purely emotional and literary. It 
satisfies our intelligence which demands an intellectual 
coherence of some sort to enable it to grasp the material 
brought before it. Sensations must have a beginning 
and an end, or they cease to be apprehensible to the 
intelligence; but this apprehensible “ shape’’ may 
vary immensely in significance. It is impossible to 
conceive of an endless ribbon, but if we take a pair 
of scissors and cut off a piece at both ends it is imme- 
diately an understandable object with which we may 
or may not be pleased, but that particular “ shape 

has little if any «esthetic significance. The shape of 
Strauss’s Alpine Symphony and the shape of Elgar's 
symphony are almost equally devoid of esthetic 
significance. They do not satisfy our musical instinct 
even if they satisfy our logical instinct. Possibly 
there is no limit to the number of shapes under 
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which the mind of the artist may present itself to us, 
but some are so deeply fraught with meaning, so 
inexhaustible in their richness, that we are conscious 
of being set free. Under their influence we feel and 
think more profoundly. This magic gesture which 
frees us is made, I am convinced, in the musical struc- 
ture of the composition. It is the vital power which 
gives the work life. Without it no composition, 
however brilliant, novel, exciting or surprising it may 
at first sound, can live. I believe it is because com- 
posers and musicians everywhere are becoming more 
conscious of the importance of form that they are 
revolting against large orchestras and compositions of 
enormous dimensions. Nothing is less satisfying than 
noise. Hardly more satisfying are these musical 
pictures, no matter how vivid. It is not astonishing 
that in all parts of Europe musicians are writing 
fugues. But they will not be saved by fugues. A 
fugue may be correct and yet entirely devoid of musical 
value, nevertheless to-day a new fugue is a more 
enticing item on a programme than a new symphony 
or tone-poem, because it is a sign that form is its 
composer’s chief interest. W. J. TuRNER. 


TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER 


SCHOOL 
W oni the last few days a new book has been 


published on Terence* and a performance of the 

Adelphi has been given at Westminster School. 
Professor Gilbert Norwood who has written the book is, if 
not a partisan, at least an enthusiast. He is inclined to 
suspect all praise of Terence’s style, for example, in rather 
the same way as a lover will resent any insistent praise of 
one fair quality in his mistress. ‘Gracious limpidity of 
style,” he says, “is the only merit which it is fashionable 
to attribute to one of the most consummate playwrights 
in the whole history of the stage . . . . But criticism of a 
dramatist which ignores or misrepresents well-nigh the 
whole of his superb dramatic achievement is, if possible, 
more frivolous than the childishness which is blinded to 
architectural and sculptured magnificence by a beautiful 
yet accidental oddity.” To think of style as nothing 
more than an accidental oddity seems curious, but by the 
way Professor Norwood keeps returning to this subject 
it is clear that former critics have annoyed him by their 
failure to perceive what he considers Terence’s great powers 
of construction. In his rage he is driven to asserting that 
Plautus wrote plays like “a blacksmith mending a watch.” 
It may be so. I am no classical scholar. I confess to 
reading Latin authors with the help of English on the 
opposite page. It may also be true that Terence, judged 
by the highest standards, is the master playwright Professor 
Norwood considers him. What is clearly delightful, even 
to the ignorant, is the humanity of the man. Anyone 
can see that—can see that characters to please him must 
contain one lovable and human trait. They are not 
there to prove a point or to be knocked about or make 
stock jokes however funny. He is neither a moralist nor 
a buffoon, but a lover of mankind. And that, after all, 
is a good enough quality to start off with. 

The Adelphi is by common consent his best play. Pro- 
fessor Norwood holds a strong brief for Hecyra, but will 
agree with the common verdict quite happily here. How 
good it is as a stage play, as opposed to a play for the 
Study (and there is a difference, though great plays are 
both), is very difficult for a bad Latinist to determine. 
And obviously this production at Westminster could not 
help one very far in one’s efforts in this direction. 

It was a most curious performance. One felt it could 
not possibly have happened, if it had not been happening 
for ages already. It seemed to be purely traditional. 


* The Art of Terence. By Gilbert Norwood. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 





And the tradition had, of course, been watered. Anything 
more purely English, more decorous, it would be hard to 
imagine. 

The setting was delightful. From an enormously long 
stone dormitory a portion was cut off. At one end of this 
portion was the stage with good Victorian scenery and 
curtains. In the middle were the more distinguished 
guests. At the other end was an improvised gallery for 
more guests and some of the boys. The gallery and 
lower portions of the walls were hung with red baize with 
yellow fringes, which made the room look like an Eliza- 
bethan court of justice. As most of the guests could 
naturally not understand a word of what was being said 
the applause was led by the boys. 


The actors, much to my relief, used the old pronunciation 
of the Latin. They spoke very distinctly and, as speakers, 
they had obviously been well coached. Of acting there 
was almost none. That, too, was probably traditional. 
Indeed, one can see that it has only been by pretending 
to some extent that the play does not mean what its 
words say that it has survived the last century at all. 
It would obviously be impossible to allow the actors 
to throw themselves wholeheartedly into Terence. The 
parents would not like it, even if those responsible for the 
production would—and that is after all doubtful. Not 
that it is at all an improper play; but times change, and 
what must have appeared most proper to Romans a century 
and a-half before Christ is clearly not what appeared 
proper for schoolboys throughout the nineteenth century 
or appears proper now. 

Of course, great slices of the play were omitted, and 
the best face possible was put on to every not very respect- 
able situation. We were, for instance, all informed, in 
the “Plot of the Adelphi” handed to us, that ““Aéschinus, 
without Micio’s knowledge, had lately married Pamphila, 
the daughter of Sostrata,” when the main plot of the 
play consists in bringing that happy consummation to 
pass. And, of course, none of these palliations will do. 
Whether Terence was a complete master of construction 
or not, he could certainly construct a play so that you 
cannot alter his meaning by dodging this word and 
omitting that. 

But if it gave one little help in coming to a conclusion 
about the exact merits of Terence as a dramatist, the 
whole thing was a curiously fascinating spectacle, fascinating 
not as the production of a work of art (it could not be 
that), but as a superb example of English oddity. For 
schoolboys to act Terence at all is odd enough. It is at 
least equally odd to try and tone him down to a level of 
Victorian propriety. But surely the oddest thing of all 
is to produce an amusing comedy without any attempt 
to act its fun at all. There was one glaring example of 
this in the fifth act, where the slave Syrus comes in drunk. 
One would have thought that every schoolboy would 
revel in the chance of acting a drunken part in a Latin 
play; no one in the audience might understand the jokes 
of the others, but he at least could speak a tongue we all 
could recognise. But the actor did not revel; he was as 
restrained, as decorous as everyone else; he spoke his 
lines, and, like matron, slave girl, bawd, and country 
gentleman gravely went his way. 

It was all very odd, or at least if it had happened in 
any other country it would have been so. As it happened 
in England it was not odd at all. We are like that. Ifa 
thing has been done long enough it may go on for ever. 
But we compromise by alterations in the process. When 
Terence was first acted at Westminster he was probably 
acted with enormous spirit. The plays went on, and the 
longer they went on the more impossible it was to stop 
them. Unfortunately, also, the longer they went on the 
more impossible it became to act them either. What we 
see now is the compromise between those two irreconcilable 
facts. Racpa Waricut. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM glad to see that The House with the Green Shutters 
has been reprinted (Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d.). This 
is a memorial edition, and at the end will be found a 
biographical sketch of the author, George Douglas Brown, 
by Mr. Andrew Melrose; this, too, those who never 
read Mr. Cuthbert Lennox’s short biography (Hodder 
and Stoughton), which was published soon after the 
novelist’s death, will be glad to have. He was born at 
Ochiltree in 1869, outside wedlock. There is a picture 
on the cover of the book of the cottage in which that 
event took place, an ugly, poor little house with a door 
and two windows: “‘ My mother was a good and religious 
woman, but she was just an uneducated, short-coated 
peasant.” Brown was a clever, determined boy. He got 
a £85 scholarship for two years which took him to Glasgow 
University, where in 1890 he graduated M.A. with honours 
in classics. In the same year he won the Eglinton Fellow- 
ship (£100 for three years), and in 1891 the Snell Exhibition 
(£130), which took him to Balliol College, Oxford. He did 
not enjoy his four years at Oxford. He was older than his 
contemporaries; he was sick of academic competition, 
and he saw life from a grimmer angle than they did. He 
neither worked nor enjoyed himself; he was a man 
among youths, a man, too, who had tasted harsh experience. 
No doubt, too, the finish of his scholarship was below the 
standard of the cleverest of those more favoured ones. 
Anyhow, he seems to have chucked it. Four years he 
moped and wrote, uncomfortable in himself and little 
pleasure to others. His Oxford career greatly disappointed 
his friends at home; to them it looked like collapse. If 
one cares to hunt for autobiographical matter in so fine a 
novel as The House with the Green Shutters, I think it can 
be found in the sardonic account of young Gourlay’s failure 
after his first scholastic success. 
ae * * 

In 1895 he came up to London to be a man of letters. 
To be? He was one already, though nobody knew it. 
In his bag was the manuscript of his novel; and it is 
satisfactory to know that he was prouder of it (probably, 
however, rather too defiantly for perfect confidence) than 
if he had taken brilliant honours. He was by no means 
diffident. There is a photograph of him (1902) at the 
beginning of this edition which at a glance tells us a good 
deal. ‘‘ Oh, dear me, is this me! If it is, I ought to wear 
a mask,” he has written under it. As a matter of fact, 
it is a fine face, lean, keen and scowling. It is wonderful 
what success will do for a man; compare this photograph 
with the last one (1898), which is that of a settled man, 
good-tempered, easy-going you would say—the defiant look 
has gone. 

* * * 

In 1898 “the Kailyard novels’ were at the height of 
their popularity ; Lilac Sunbonnets and Bonnie Briar- 
Bushes, Little Ministers were the rage. There is no 
doubt that The House with the Green Shutters had been 
conceived before these tender-pretty stories of Scottish 
humble life carried all before them, but before Douglas 
Brown had finished it he was fully aware that he was 
preparing a torpedo for all that bosh. In intention his 
book was not polemical, but in effect it was devastating. 

* * * 

It was a success. Indeed, for its kind, a great success. 
Mr. Charles Whibley (who, now I remember, made me read 
the book) got it accepted in America, which resulted in a 
cheque for £300. Andrew Lang noticed it in Longman’s 
Magazine; for once he did not drop a realistic novel 
with a shudder, “Ugh! Horrid thing, it’s alive!” but 


on the contrary praised it. “‘ George Douglas,” as he signed 
himself, had “* arrived.”” Whatever was to come next from 


his pen the literary world was convinced would also prove 
remarkable. Then in August, 1902, he fell ill. From 
Mr. Andrew Melrose’s account it looks as though there 
was a ghastly medical muddle—and the most promising 
novelist of his generation suddenly died. 

* * . 

In a short article, reprinted from the Bookman, October, 
1902, Mr. Melrose quotes him as saying, “ The damning 
fault in most of the books I read is that nothing in them 
seems to leap at you from out the pages. They are talky- 
talky, vapid. There is an article in in which a man has 
talked round his subject for nine pages. Now, easy and 
sleeping writing may have charm in a very few places; 
but most books, and certainly all books of the kind we want, 
should be pregnant and packed.” And Mr. Melrose adds 
a true bit of criticism upon Brown’s own writing : “ He was 
a realist, not because he loved sordid details and the limning 
of ugly subjects, but because he would have his characters 
so true to life that they would ‘leap at you from out the 
page.’ And in his novel he sacrificed the pleasure of in- 
dulging in descriptive writing, for which he had unusual 
qualifications, because he wanted to have every phrase 
essential to the story and to make every incident significant 
in the development of the tragedy.” 

* * * 





This lays finger on the three remarkable characteristics 
of The House with the Green Shutters; the compressed 
exuberance of the phrasing, which nevertheless avoids the 
aphoristic fault of saying too much by trying to be too 
brief, the vividness of the characters, their gestures 
and their speech, and the magnificent way in which the 
tragedy which overwhelms the Gourlay family gathers, 
growing and towering, till it breaks in a crash at the end. 

* * * 

It is a great advantage, as Synge discovered, to an author 
to find his subjects among people who love a fine phrase. 
In that Brown, too, was fortunate. His Ayrshire folk do 
not rise in talk to the towering heights of the Aran islanders. 
There is little poetry in them, but they are grand competitive 
talkers, masters of the contemptuous phrase which 
knocks down others, or the vivid one which brings 
a picture before the eye. They are the stock from 
which Cariyle came. Among them, as in _ Ireland, 
a man may become famous as a phrase-maker, and 
in the game of capping phrases the harsh grind of 
character strikes out many a spark. “I wasn’t aware, 
by the bye, that Will was dead till Bauldy told me. * He 
was a great fellow, my friend Will,’ he sung out in yon deep 
voice of his. ‘ The thumb-mark of his Maker was wet in the 
clay of him.’ Man, it made a quiver go down my spine.” 

““Oh, Bauldy has been a kenned phrase-maker for the 
last forty year,” said Tarmillan. ‘* But every other Scots 
peasant has the gift. To hear Englishmen talk you would 
think Carlyle was unique for the word that sends the 
picture home—they give the man the credit of his race. 
But I’ve heard fifty better things than ‘ willowy man, 
in the stable a-hame on a wat day in hairst—fifty things 
better !—from men just sitting on the cornkists and chow- 
ing beans. I can cap that with a better one still. I 
was with Bauldy when he quarrelled with Tam Gibb of 
Hoochandoe. Hoochandoe’s a yelling ass, and he threat- 
ened Bauldy—oh, he would do this, and he would do that, 
and he would do the other thing. ‘Damn ye, would ye 
threaten me ?’ cried Bauldy ; ‘ I’li gar your brains jaup red 
to the heavens!’ And, 1 ’clare tae God, sirs, a nervous man 
looked up to see if the clouds were na spattered with the 
gore.” 
* * * 

They are a malicious lot of gossips who have brought to 
perfection the art of probing a man’s shame and anguish and 
flicking a raw wound. Old Gourlay himself is a merciless, 
passionate old thruster, but in that circle of gloating eyes 
one grows at last as sorry for him as for a bull in the arena, 
stuck with gaudy darts and charging blindly. The scene, 
when goaded beyond endurance his wretched son at last 
hits him over the head with a poker, is one of the most 


tremendous murder-scenes in literature. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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Sir, 


as hitherto. 


Name. 


{ To the Manager, Tae New SraresMan, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


(Signature) ....... 


(Address) ......... 


List of friends to whom Tae New Sraresman is to be sent for six months commencing January 5th, 1924: 


Have you found “The New 
Statesman” another reader? 


Tue New StTaTesMAN is making a special effort between now and the New 
Year still further to increase its circulation. It already enjoys a sale that 
would satisfy most journals of its class, but there must certainly be thousands 
of men and women all over Great Britain who, if their attention were once 
drawn to its columns, would become regular readers. 


As an important part of our effort to obtain new readers, we are making 
a proposal] to our present readers. We have found by past experiments that 
a new reader introduced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to 
become a permanent subscriber than new readers obtained in other ways. 
For this reason we are prepared, instead of spending money on other forms 
of publicity, to bear two-thirds of the cost of a six months’ subscription to 
Tue New STATESMAN, given by any regular reader to a friend who is likely 
to become a regular reader later. You can, therefore, give a six months’ 
subscription to a number of your friends at 5s. each, instead of at the usual 
rate of 15s. In other words, we are prepared to contribute 10s. for every 
six months’ subscription received under this scheme between now and 
January 5th, 1924. The simple but necessary conditions will be found in the 
form below. 


We ask every present reader to take advantage of this special offer, and 
make this a Christmas gift to at least one friend who is likely to appreciate the 
paper and continue to buy it of his or her own accord. 


This offer will close on January 5th next. To every recipient of this gift, we 
shall (unless we receive contrary instructions) send a postcard, advising him 
or her that TuE New SrarTesMAN is being sent by the instructions of the 
giver. 


It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon. 
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I wish you to post THe New STATESMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 
I am a reader of Toe New StaTesMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of THE New SrTaTEsMAN. 
I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


f Address. 
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THREE AGES 


Poems. By Epna Sr. Vincent Mitiay. Secker. 6s. 
Sonnets and Verse. By Hitarre Betitoc. Duckworth. 10s. 


Poems (Selected). By Witrrep Scawen Biunt. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


There is still to be found among the public and publishers a 
belief in that almost extinct monster—the reviewer who, as a 
sort of disinterested understudy of the Devil, goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. If they only knew 
the thrill there was in making what seemed but the slightest 
of discoveries, in sighting, after weeks of tossing on an extremely 
** unharvested ” deep, even the tiniest of terra firmas, of islands 
perhaps enchanted, uncharted at the least! 

Yet even this pleasure is brief ; for the happy critic is sure to 
have some critical friend who, being shown the new Eden, 
responds with a lift of the brows that visibly tumbles the 
enthusiast down several degrees at once towards the cold zero 
of his estimation ; and the victim once more ruefully remembers 
Meredith’s—“ slave is the open mouth beneath the closed.” 
Was the island after all but a fog, a Fata Morgana, a twilit 
haze in the dwindling dusk? The reviewer may elude the 
public ; who shall save him from his friends ? 

This familiar process has just repeated itself over the poems 
of Miss Millay. Here, it seemed, for the first time since let us 
not say how long, was a new versifier, who was actually some- 
thing of a poet. True, much of the work was thin or rather 
obvious or a little sentimental, while some of it verged on 
plagiarism ; but This was enough; up went the eye- 
brows and down the wet blanket came. And yet from beneath 
its chilly, smothering folds, I still protest that those hopeful 
souls who have not long since abjured modern poets and all 
their works, should turn to this small volume. 

Its faults are obvious and on the surface. “ For all that he 
was worth,” “* like the mischief,” ‘** yanked both ways ” are not 
phrases that will pass muster in serious poetry, even trans- 
atlantic poetry. Next, the echoes of Housman, Mary Coleridge 
and others are closer than well-behaved poetic echoes may be. 
In these momentary lapses Miss Millay may not have been 
consciously thinking of her predecessors; unfortunately her 
readers cannot do anything else. 

I cannot but remember 
When the year grows old— 
October—November— 
How she disliked the cold— 


what a killing ghost does that evoke from the pages of Last 
Poems ! 

But, after all, what matters is that Miss Millay has a mind 
and feelings of her own, where so many of her contemporaries 
have only commonplace books ; that she can be clever without 
seeming so ; and can content herself with a competent handling 
of familiar language and rhythm, being original enough not 
to need to be eccentric. Consequently she has written some 
poems which are very pleasant to read, and one or two which 
it would be a loss to forget; and there are not many modern 
bards of whom so much may be said. Humour, too, not 
usually a strong point in poetesses (Sappho herself is a little 
lame in her jokes about the wedding-doorkeeper’s size in boots) 
shows itself here in some charming lighter pieces ; although 
these cannot compare with the grim quality of ‘‘ Humoresque” : 

** Heaven bless the babe!” they said ; 
“What queer books she must have read!” 
(Love by whom I was beguiled, 

Grant I may not bear a child.) 





“Little does she guess to-day 

What the world may be,” they say. 
(Snow, drift deep and cover 

Till the spring my murdered lover.) 


Those who like their horrors neatly done should respond to the 
pregnant brevity of this. The theme is hackneyed, maybe; 
the very art of the thing lies in the way we are made for the 
moment to forget that. 

Of the sonnets a few battle so bravely with the inherent 
difficulties of the form as to be almost satisfying; the close, 
for instance, of this dirge for a dead friend: 


Yours is a face of which I can forget 

The colours and the features, every one, 
The words not ever, and the smiles not yet’; 
But in your day this moment is the sun 
Upon a hill, after the sun has set. 


But the short lyrics remain the best, and best among them are, 


with “ Humoresque,” the lines, ““ To a poet who died young,” 
who is Tennyson, and the “ Elegy before Death”: 


Spring will not ail nor autumn falter ; 
Nothing will know that you are gone, 

Saving alone some solemn ploughland 
None but yourself sets foot upon ; 


Oh, there will pass with your great passing 
Little of beauty not your own— 

Only the light from common water, 
Only the grace from simple stone. 


The two last lines are no bad expression of the best qualities 
of the writer’s work itself; they may seem slight things; but 
“here also are the gods.”” And here, too, is real promise, if 
Miss Millay will but keep a warier eye for slang and a sharper 
ear for echoes, and if she can but escape “* dying young.” 

Mr. Belloc and Wilfred Blunt both share her passion for the 
sonnet—that disdainful and often faithless mistress, to master 
whose fourteen lines so many poets have laboured their seven 
years only to gain a Leah in the end. And both have likewise 
done their best work in other forms. Mr. Belloc’s Sonnets, 
indeed, without being ever quite perfect, do contain perfect 
lines, perfect quatrains : 


The tiny, stuffless voices of the dark. 
Where large oblivion in her house is laid 
For us tired children, now our games are played. 


Your life is like a little flute complaining 
A long way off, beyond the willow trees : 
A long way off, and nothing left remaining 
But memory of a music on the breeze. 


Yet the sonnet-writer is like a medieval knight in panoply of 
proof ; one stumble, and his proud plumes are soiled in the dust 
from which the warrior cannot lift himself again. So close-knit 
is its unity that one blemish stains the whole. But of Mr. 
Belloc’s lyrics three are supreme—that “ Tarantella ”’ which is 
like nothing else in English poetry, the “* Stanzas written on 
Battersea Bridge” and “ Ha’nacker Mill.” Indeed, the whole 
volume is worth stealing for the sole sake of the last of these. 
‘Battersea Bridge ” would be spoilt, if it could be, by its last 
stanza ; it is the least perfect of his three Graces, but for that 
very reason lends itself best to the dismembering hand of 
quotation ; and the curious, reading its first verse— 


The woods and downs have caught the mid December, 
The noisy woods and high sea-downs of home ; 

The wind has found me and I do remember 
The strong scent of the foam— 


may feel again the wonder of the enduring freshness of English 
poetry, and marvel how custom cannot stale, not the infinite 
variety, but the eternal sameness of English rhyme. How many 
hundreds and hundreds of times have both the rhyme-pairs 
of this stanza recurred in the history of our poetry, how hackneyed 
already in Keats’ day must have been this use of months in 
-ember! Yet here, once more, ‘‘ remember” and “* December’’ 
take hands, as fresh, though as familiar, as the spring; and 
only those who in criticism have lost their innocence are even 
conscious of the presence of these repetitions which in the right 
hands seem never vain. And so with the rest of this utterance 
of homesickness for the Channel, which must surely move even 
the unseaworthiest of men: 


There is no Pilotry my soul relies on 
Whereby to catch beneath my bended hand, 
Faint and beloved along the extreme horizon 
That unforgotten land. 


We shall not round the granite piers and paven 
To lie to wharves we know with canvas furled. 

My little Boat, we shall not make the haven— 
It is not of the world. 


Somewhere of English fore-lands grandly guarded 
It stands, but not for exiles, marked and clean ; 

Oh! not for us. A mist has risen and marred it: 
My youth lies in between. 


It has become impossible to think of Mr. Belloc without his 
“Great Twin Brother”; and with that thought comes 
the feeling that Mr. Belloc’s poetry has not the other's 
furious splendour. Mr. Belloc writes the better prose ; 
he never gives that impression of a devilishly clever, but madden- 
ingly monotonous machine; but in verse “ The Ballad of 
Val-és-Dunes” fades beside “‘ The Ballad of the White Horse’; 
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and similarly, for all its fascinating description of the pluto- 
crat’s outfit for the next life— 

The working model of a Burning Farm 

(To give the little Belials) ; all the three 

Biscuits for Cerberus; the guarantee 

From Lambeth that the Rich can never burn— 


“To Dives” and the “ Verses to a Lord” make one long for 
the shrivelling scorn, the superb gasconading of Chesterton on 
the theme of Mr. Walter Long. For if Mr. Belloc has elements 
of Athos with his melancholy and of the ecclesiastical Aramis, 
it is to G. K. C. one must look for Porthos and D’Artagnan. 

To this Poetry of Anger, “‘ the scorn of scorn,” belongs, like 
much of Chesterton, the best of Blunt. The love-sonnets to 
Esther and Juliet and the rest have largely lost their savour. 
To begin with, sonnets that, like many of these, call themselves 
“The Same Continued” deny their own nature; for a sonnet, 
even in a sequence, must be complete also in itself or stultify 
the completeness of its form. And to read Blunt’s sequences at 
length is too like climbing endless flights of barrack stairs, all 
with the regulation fourteen steps. Once more we have, in 
short, not sonnets but fine fragments. Such is the last line in 
the book, which recalls the epitaph of Landor in his Roman 
imperiousness so like Blunt himself: 


Now I ask silence—my ambition ends. 


Throughout life that ambition had set the word below the deed, 
with all the scorn of Johnson or the late Sir Walter Raleigh for 
the mere man of letters: 

I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 

I have no natural love of the “ chaste muse.” 

If aught be worth the doing, I would do it ; 

And others, if they will, may tell the news. 


And still less was Blunt a philosopher: 


I long have had a quarrel set with Time 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 

I never yet could see the sun go down, 
But I was angry in my heart. 


Here was no lover of the happy mean ; no lover either that would 
content himself with the funeral-bakemeats of passion, living on 
as his own ghost and his mistress’ “ friend”’: 

What is this prate of friendship? Kings discrowned 

Go forth not citizens, but outlawed men. 


But of one mistress he never wearied; and in these days 
when, according to Signor Mussolini, “‘ the truth is, men are 
tired of Liberty,” it is like a trumpet-blast in a funeral-vault to 
hear again his praises of that dishonoured name, his denuncia- 
tion of 

Man the oppressor who with pale lips curled 
Sheds blood in the high places of the world. 


“ Wind and Whirlwind ” cannot indeed approach the magnifi- 
cence of the poem it most recalls—Swinburne’s Mater Trium- 
phalis. For Blunt’s personality is always more striking than 
his poetry—he lived, in fact, what Swinburne wrote : 


I have no spirit of skill with equal fingers 
At sing to sharpen or to slacken strings ; 

I keep no time with golden-perched singers 
And chirp of linnets on the wrists of kings. 


I have ear at least, and have not fear, and part not 
From thine unnavigable and wingless way ; 
Thou tarriest and I have not said thou art not 
Nor all thy night long have denied thy day. 


Yet his sympathies were wider, as well as more steadfast, than 
Swinburne’s. For they were not limited to the human victims 
of human oppression ; and though “ Satan Absolved ” is a dreary 
poem, it quickens for a moment when the Accuser pleads before 
God against Man the Exterminator : 


And Thou hast clean forgot the fair great beasts of yore, 
The mammoth, aurochs, elk, sea-lion, cave-bear, boar, 
Which fell before his hand, each one of them than he 
Nobler and mightier far, undone by treachery. 


The same anger burns more coldly in the distich, with its sneering 
feminine rhymes : 

Assassins find accomplices. Man’s merit 

Has found him three, the hawk, the hound, the ferret. 


Such a poet was not made to be an amorist ; his love-sonnets 
are the measured turnings and returnings of a half-tamed leopard 
m an incongruous cage; and the really characteristic love- 
peem of this best of haters is to be found in what is the finest 


of the lyrics in the book, the expression, rash but at least living, 
of a woman’s feeling for the first who won her: 
If I forget thee! How should I forget thee? 
Sword of the mighty! Prince and Lord of War! 
Captive I bind me 
To the spears that blind me, 
Rage in my heart and love for evermore. 
If I forget thee! How shall I forget thee ? 
One man there is no woman dares despise. 
Hate him it may be, 
Wound him if the way be, 
Nay, but forget him? Not before she dies. 


The leopard is loose; the rhythm is the rhythm of his uncaged 
stride. F. L. Lucas. 


SELL OR HOLD? 


The Oil Trust and Anglo-American Relations. By E. H. 
DAVENPORT and Sipney Russert Cooxe. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


The authors of this little volume are certainly to be congratu- 
lated upon the fortune which has enabled them to publish it at 
this particular moment. It is a most able and comprehensive 
summary of the recent history of “ Oil” written with the 
avowed purpose of inducing the Government to dispose of its 
controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. If Mr. 
Baldwin had been confirmed in power a fortnight ago the Govern- 
ment’s shares would most likely by this time have been sold ; 
the Labour Party, however, has made a special protest against 
that course, and we may expect a public controversy in which 
this book should be most valuable as a source of facts and 
arguments. For the authors are so convinced of the rightness 
of their views that they have not thought it necessary to select 
or distort the facts at all. With the aid of maps and figures they 
offer the reader a very complete and accurate picture of the 
present state of the oil industry throughout the world. 

The main argument which they advance against the Govern- 
ment’s participation in the industry is that in their view such 
participation puts the Government in a false position in relation 
to other countries, leads to friction at international conferences, 
is likely in the long run to lead to war, and is even now the most 
serious obstacle to friendly co-operation between London and 
Washington. They even ask us to believe that the failure of the 
Genoa Conference—which all the world knew was foredoomed 
to failure—was due to “oil.” It is a fact, of course, that the 
oil interests played an important and somewhat sinister part at 
Genoa, and again at Lausanne, but scarcely so dominant a part 
as is assigned to them in this book. Nor is it in the least clear 
that they would have played an appreciably smaller part if the 
British Government had sold its holding in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company three years ago. 

But although the authors devote most of their space to this 
aspect of the problem, with particular and repeated reference to 
Anglo-American relations, they do not convince us that it was 
this aspect which supplied them with their motive for writing 
the book. Towards the end, indeed, they declare frankly that 
they are concerned for the interests of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company as a commercial concern which they believe would 
“thrive more freely and securely” if Government control were 
removed. They admit that the affairs of the company have 
hitherto been conducted “ warily and wisely,” and a great deal 
of difficult exploitation “‘ has been carried out with a minimum 
of waste and folly, and a maximum of science.” They point 
out, moreover, that the original investment of public money has 
been paid back more than three times over in the shape of special 
price reductions to Government Departments, quite apart from 
the large dividends that have accrued to the Treasury, and the 
fact that the investment is now worth many millions more than 
it cost. But they point this out rather as a subject of complaint 
than of congratulation. Why should a greedy Government 
take money which, as a matter of “ principle,” ought to go into 
private pockets ? “* A State malpractice,” they declare, “ cannot 
be excused by showing profits in cash and shares.” The tax- 
payer who holds no oil shares would wish, we fancy, that the 
Government had been guilty of many more such malpractices. 

The question of profits, however, is not of the essence of the 
case. The chief, and as it seems to us decisive, argument in 
favour of the Government’s holding on to its shares was indicated 
in a resolution passed and forwarded to Mr. Baldwin last week by 
representatives of the motor manufacturers and users of Great 
Britain. The resolution declared that the users of motor spirit 
regarded the retention of Government control of the Anglo- 
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Persian undertaking as an essential safeguard against monopoly. 
What have our authors to say on this point ? They refer to it, 
if we are not mistaken, only twice. On p. 187 they declare that 

it is merely objectionable that our Government should control a 

company whose representatives attend those conclaves of commer- 

cial oil men which decide the price of petrol or fuel oil to the British 

consumer. 
They do not say why this is ‘‘ merely objectionable,” leaving the 
non-oil-owning reader to wonder whether it is really any more 
heinous than the “ malpractice ’’ mentioned above. On p. 190, 
however, after suggesting that Government contro] hampers 
this vastly wealthy and successful company in the management 
of its business on sound “* commercial ”’ lines, they write : 

It is said that Government policy, which not infrequently panders 
to Washington, prohibited a marketing alliance with the Shell 
group which economic considerations positively invited. 

In a footnote they add that the Burmah Oil Company also was 
to have come into the ring, if the Government had not prohibited 
the project. We are not told exactly on what grounds the 
Government vetoed this ‘“ economic” arrangement, but the 
average user of motor spirit will probably be satisfied with the 
fact that it did. 

It is not only, however, to those who are opposed to the policy 
which it advocates that we can heartily recommend this book. 
For if the subject is about to be widely discussed it is important 
that everyone should understand the really strong case which 
the authors make out for the policy of the “‘ Open Door.” On 
this issue the interests of producers and consumers are coincident, 
and what is more coincide with the plain interests of the country 
in the field of international diplomacy. If this principle were 
adopted and all oil-fields under British political influence were 
thrown open to the nationals of all States on equal terms, there 
is no fear that the British oil industry would not be able to hold 
its own, and oil would cease to be even a possible cause of inter- 
national friction so far as Great Britain is concerned. The only 
serious argument which the authors are able to adduce in favour 
of the policy of the surrender of Government control would thus 
disappear. 


BUDDHISM AND THEOSOPHY 


The Buddha and His Doctrine. By C. T. Strauss. Rider. 3s. 6d. 


The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett. Transcribed and 
arranged by A. T. BarKer. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


Mr. Strauss professes to offer merely “‘a short popular de- 
scription ” of the Buddha's life and of his doctrine in its original 
purity, and he has done it with quite remarkable success. If 
any equally adequate, and at the same time concise, account 
of the real doctrines of Buddhism has appeared in the English 
language, we are not aware of it. Most writers who have 
attempted to present the central ideas of Buddhism to Western 
readers have failed, partially or completely, owing to their lack 
of indispensable qualifications. Their efforts have been wrecked 
either on the Scylla of scholarship without sympathy, or on the 
Charybdis of sympathy without scholarship. Others have 
failed because they could not avoid giving an anachronistic 
“ Christian ” colour to what they could grasp of the subject, or 
because they had some theosophical or other axe to grind. How 
Mr. Strauss has managed to avoid all these dangers that beset 
the path of the interpreter of a great and ancient religion, we 
do not know; but he has done so, and given us in very brief 
compass a clear and accurate picture of what Buddhism in the 
early centuries of its existence really meant. The secret of his 
success, perhaps, lies in his close adherence to the actual words of 
the Buddha as recorded in the earliest manuscripts and 
inscriptions. 

Buddhism is the religion of philosophers, just as Christianity 
has been par excellence the religion of militant saints. The two 
religions have a thousand similarities—very many of the sayings 
of the Buddha being almost verbally identical with the recorded 
sayings of the Christ—but between them there is a profound 
difference of temperament. The Christian religion is by far the 
more mystical and romantic ; for those who accept it in more 
than a conventional sense it appeals primarily to the emotions, 
and scarcely at all to the intellect. Buddhism appeals to the 
emotions also, especially to those of love and pity, but its first 
appeal is to the intellect ; ignorance and stupidity are amongst 
its cardinal sins ; and often in the words of the Buddha himself 
there is a touch of humour which is utterly alien even to the most 
modernist conception of the Christ, and which indeed reminds 
one more of Socrates than of any other great teacher. But 
there has been no Western teacher whose sayings or writings 


have conveyed so deep and almost startling an impression of 
majestic wisdom as may be found in the utterances of the 
Buddha. It is unnecessary to inquire into the problem of the 
historical authenticity of the records, for the words themselves 
have a quality which cannot be forged, and which can be com- 
pared with nothing in Western literature save the Sermon on 
the Mount and a few other passages in the New Testament. The 
doctrine, moreover, with all its sublimity, is extraordinarily 
** modern.” Sir Edwin Arnold called it “‘ the grandest manifes- 
tation of human freedom ever proclaimed,” and on its ethical 
side it has certainly qualities of realism and independence which 
should make a strong appeal to many minds in the Western 
Europe of the twentieth century. We would certainly, therefore, 
endorse the final sentence of Mr. Strauss’s book : 
Inasmuch as Buddhism belongs to the history of philosophy and 
religion I am of opinion that it should be taught in our schools as an 
integral part of our general culture. 


From this we pass to Theosophy—soi-disant descendant of 
Buddhism—Mr. Barker’s book. Mr. Barker, however, is 
editor, not author. He has obtained from the literary executrix 
of the late Mr. A. P. Sinnett permission to transcribe and publish 
all the letters which Mr. Sinnett received or alleged that he 
received, usually by “ occult * means, from his Indian “* Masters ” 
—the two Mahatmas, known respectively as “* K. H. ”’ and ** M.” 
This publication is undoubtedly important, for the modern 
Theosophical movement, both in England and in America, has 
been based largely, though indirectly, upon these letters. Their 
text has hitherto been jealously kept secret from all save a 
favoured few, but now everybody who can pay a guinea or 
subscribe to a lending library may read them. We may say of 
them just what we have said of the utterances of the Buddha, 
that it is quite unnecessary to inquire into the problem of their 
authenticity or real authorship. The intrinsic evidence is 
enough. They fill 400 closely printed pages of intolerable verbi- 
age, with only here and there a glimpse of something that may 
be truth buried in a mass of almost meaningless pseudo-culture. 
The writer of the majority of the letters, “ K. H.,” to judge by 
the quality of his eloquence, may well have been an Indian, but 
certainly not a very highly-educated Indian. His ignorance of 
Western science and art—though he writes of them constantly 
and fluently—was complete. He speaks, for instance—we might 
quote a thousand similar examples—of “ the glorious fugues of 
the immortal Mozart,” each part “ chasing the other in har- 
monious discord on the paths of eternal Progress.”” What 
writer who had heard them would dream of using such language 
about the fugal passages which occur so rarely in Mozart's 


works? ‘“ K. H.” seems here to have been “ talking through 
his hat.” Elsewhere he discusses the ‘“ Western” doctrine 
of the Conservation of Energy, evidently without the 


smallest notion of what that doctrine actually is. Mostly, 
however, he seems to have been absorbed in the rights 
and wrongs of the interminable personal squabbles which 
disturbed—or perhaps inspired—the activities of the London 
Theosophical ciety, after it had lost Mme. Blavatsky. 
If anything can kill the Theosophical movement in England— 
which is not likely—the publication of this book should do it. 
Even the Christian Science movement has a more impressive 
** scripture.” R. A. B. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE 


Greek Economics. By M. L. W. Latstner, M.A., Reader in 
Ancient History in the University of London. Dent. 5s. 


Greek Religious Thought (from Homer to the Age of Alexander). 
By F. M. Cornrorp, M.A. Dent. 5s. 


These two volumes are the first of a new series, edited by 
Principal Barker, under the title of The Library of Greek Thought. 
They are to be followed shortly by others on Greek Historians 
and Greek Literary Criticism. The aim of the series, we are told, 
is “ to put before English readers, in an English translation, the 
most typical and the most important expressions of Greek 
thought in all the many fields of its activity—historical, religious, 
philosophic, economic, political, ethical, scientific and artistic. 
It is a good aim, and, though there is always something rather 
unsatisfactory about books of extracts, we look forward with 
hope to the readers of this series finding in it a real stimulus. 

For our part, we are stimulated by Mr. Laistner’s volume to 
a mild protest. Greek economics is an elusive subject to handle. 


It would be absurd, of course, to say that the Greeks had no 
economics. But it is true to say that they had no science of 
economics as we understand it to-day—a body of knowledge, 
that is, definitely marked off both from politics and ethics. Mr. 
Laistner himself makes that clear in his interesting introduction 
—interesting particularly for its sketch of social conditions ™ 
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Attica. Thinkers like Plato and Aristotle were not concerned 
with economic laws, but with ethical principles. Ethics and 

litics were bound up closely together, and economic theories 
and their applications were subordinate to and tested by ethico- 
political ideas and standards. But Mr. Laistner is not content 
with admitting that and putting before us the rather elementary 
economic speculations of his philosophers for what they are 
worth ; he must make their worth out much greater than it is. 
He protests that if we think highly of the political science of the 
Greeks—as, of course, we do—their economic speculations also 
“ must necessarily be of more than merely historical interest.” 
Why must they? What other interest can we find in their 
views on money as a medium of exchange, or the division of 
land or the market regulations in a small city State, or their 
condemnation of interest as usury, and their curious pleas 
for slave labour? As regards the extracts, Mr. Laistner 
has certainly made the most that he legitimately can of his 
meagre material—and a bit more. Plato and Aristotle and 
Xenophon are all very well. But why passages from a lyric of 
Solon on the naughtiness of rich men and from Aristophanes’ 
uproarious skit on communism in the Ecclesiazuse? It is as 
though one were to put Shelley’s Song to the Men of England 
among the economic literature of the early nineteenth century, 
oratravesty of Bolshevism from Punch or The Morning Post into 
an analysis of the Soviet Constitution. Mr. Laistner, then, will 
not convince us that his economic geese are swans. Nevertheless 
his extracts from the Republic and the Laws and Aristotle’s 
Politics are well worth printing. If the reader who does not 
know them will study these works and look for something other 
than economics in them, he may find the birds are eagles. 

Mr. Cornford, too, has difficulties to contend with, but they 
are of another kind. He has a vast field to select from and he 
can—and, indeed, must—include extracts not merely from the 
philosophers, but from the poets, epic, lyric and dramatic. For 
Greek religion was not a thing of churches or doctrines or creeds. 
There were priests, but they were only public officials, without 
any of the influence or authority ordinarily associated with the 
priesthood, either in modern times or among other great 
peoples of antiquity. Greek theology was formulated, as Mr. 
Cornford says, by poets, artists and philosophers. There is, 
too, the difficulty of giving definite expression to some of the 
fundamental terms of this theology. ‘“ Theos” (God) and 
“theion ’ (divine) meant much more, or much less, to the 
Greeks than they mean to us. Not merely the super-mortals 
who inhabited Olympus were gods, but even bare abstractions 
like “ the sudden recognition of a lost kinsman.” Mr. Cornford’s 
extracts show us admirably the development from the crude 
anthropomorphism and polytheism of Homer, through the 
poets of the great Athenian age and the philosophers and 
sophists, up to a Platonism that could pass into the religion of 
Christ and St. Paul. But besides the moralising of the poets and 
the rationalising of the philosophers there was another line of 
development of great interest and importance, which is also 
illustrated here. This was mysticism. The “ mysteries” of 
Demeter and Persephone, Dionysus and Orpheus, supplied 
something which was lacking in the “ orthodox ” religion—the 
ideas of redemption, of a happy immortality, or of reincarnation 
and absorption into the Godhead. How far these cults ultimately 
affected the religion of the man in the street or the religion of 
the philosophers, or how far any Greek religion meant what we 
generally mean by religion nowadays—these are questions for 
which Mr. Cornford has but scant space (and a brief review has 
none) to discuss. The student whose interest has been roused, 
as it ought to be, by this little book will have to go for a full 
answer to some of the larger works. It would have been useful 
if Mr. Cornford had givena bibliography of such works— Farnell’s 
+ aa of the Greek Stutes and The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, 
or example, Burnet’s Greek Philosophy and his own From 
Religion to Philosophy. 


PRIMITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology and Primitive Culture. By F.C. Barruerr. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Writers on Primitive Culture usually spend their time collecting 
enormous numbers of anecdotes, from a more or less skilful 
arrangement of which they hope to establish certain resemblances 
a development of peoples otherwise strikingly different, or 

they devote their ingenuity to the construction of hypo- 
dark origins, pressing their investigations back into ages so 
that the building material is almost invisible. 


There remains a problem on which little work has yet been 
done. In some sense the group may be regarded as a whole, 
having habits and interests of which ceremonies and institutions 
are the outward and visible signs. But then everything which 
can be said of the group as a whole implies something else which 
can be said about each of the individuals who make it up. 
And that is not all; it is the needs and tendencies of each 
member of the group which in some way lie behind these institu- 
tions and habits, which, once established, have a reflective 
effect on the individuals themselves. 

The formation of minor groups within the tribe, and the con- 
sequent modification of the lives of the people who belong to 
the tribe are questions of a psychological nature, and it is 
problems of this kind with which Mr. Bartlett is dealing. He 
does not enter into questions of origin more than he can help, 
realising that an analysis of what we do know is more profitable 
than an excursion into regions where, ex hypothesi, we can know 
nothing. 

There are, he says, three fundamental forms of social rela- 
tionship—primitive comradeship, assertiveness, and submission, 
The assertiveness and submission have reference to persons or 
groups outside that group which is bound together by these 
bonds. The relations existing between these three forms are 
exceedingly complicated—more so than Mr. Bartlett has had 
space to show. They do not appear to be on the same level. 
It seems probable that people are never formed into a group 
merely because of an attitude of submissiveness to the same 
object; or, at any rate, if that is the basis of their union, then, 
in some way, the comrade relationship is generated. 

Next we come to the “* Group difference tendencies,” which is 
a not very happy name for those institutions, ceremonies, habits, 
etc., which mark off one group from another, and which arise out 
of the interests of the group, which again are a function of 
geographical position, and the type of fundamental relation 
holding within the group. Round these particular interests 
minor groups are gradually formed, whose function it is to 
minister to the other members of the tribe in respect to the 
interest in question. Thus we find minor groups which are 
especially concerned with the satisfying of certain material 
requirements—making weapons or pots—and other groups 
whose business it is to provide an outlet for such impulses of 
their fellows as are connected with the unknown forces animating 
nature. 

Mr. Bartlett also suggests another function which may be 
fulfilled by Religious ceremonial. There are impulses the 
expression of which on the same occasion would lead to disaster. 
Fear is bound up with behaviour which would conflict with the 
working of several other impulses—e.g., the impulses involved 
in hunting for food. It would be advantageous if the open 
indulgence in expression of fear on certain occasions facilitated 
its inhibition on other occasions. This, Mr. Bartlett suggests, 
is actually the case. The recognised expression of fear in 
Religious Ceremony enables the primitive man to repress its 
expression when hunting or fighting, and the fear on the former 
occasion is called forth by the contemplation of the unknown 
forces to which his attention is directed. If this mechanism is 
really operative, it may be possible to reformulate in more 
plausible terms the doctrine of Sublimation, which now involves 
the persistence of the same emotion lowering within us until the 
reawakening of memory allows the storm to burst. 

By far the most interesting chapters are those which deal 
with the modification in the habits and ceremonial of one group 
when it comes into contact with another. This is the first time 
that anyone has attempted to show what are the underlying 
principles of such modification. Having established his broad 
scheme of different fundamental relations and different cultural 
institutions, Mr. Barilett goes on to describe what fundamental 
relations favour change of culture, what elements of foreign 
culture will be selected. and what will happen to those elements 
when incorporated into an old-established cultural pattern. 
He shows how under certain conditions the old is interpreted 
in terms of the new, while under other conditions the opposite 
occurs, and how the more pressure from without consolidates 
the group connected with Religious Ceremony, the more com- 
plicated the ceremony will become in order to place the greater 
distance between the religious group and the rest, until they are 
so far apart that the exoteric ceremonial! takes a turn in the 
other direction and becomes simpler and simpler. 

Some men have a genius for producing new and suggestive 
ideas, while others spend their whole lives applying artificial 
respiration in the form of detail to a few weakly hypotheses which 
may or may not respond to treatment. Mr. Bartlett belongs 
to the first and more fertile class. His book is tightly packed 
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with new ideas, some faintly delineated, some merely hinted at, 
and a great deal will have to be done to render them more 
precise. The first maps of a new district are bound to be sketchy, 
and the merit of this book lies in the extraordinary number of 
outlines, marking new fields for investigation, which it contains, 
Ww. J. H. 8. 


THE LITTLE MORE HOW MUCH IT IS 


The Blue Lion, By Rosert Lynp. Methuen. 6s. 


You will hardly find anyone who has read any of Mr. Lynd’s 
essays who does not claim, insist, indeed, that here is an 
author whose point of view can be understood, whatever he 
writes about. 

Many of us think we can till we try to write pleasantly about 
broomsticks, and first editions, and cigarette cards, and 
bank holidays; but can we write easily and pleasantly on 
anything? Cricket, for instance, or cup-ties? There you 
are, you see! Your gentle essayist, wishing merely to 
describe, amuse and instruct, flies into a temper and denounces 
the interminable prolixity of cricket, and the idiocy of the 
yelling mobs who try to watch a big football match. Mr. 
Lynd keeps quite cool. He goes to Wembley Park and 
sees something which was more like a riot than a football 
match, and he attacks those responsible with a suavity, a 
peaceful assurance of their reasonableness which must touch 
the heart even of Wembley Amusements, Ltd. Here is his 
conclusion : 

On the whole, then, most of us who were present will look back 
on the Cup Final as an amusing fiasco, a glorious muddle, a riot 
that was but little less enjoyable because it did not in the end 
come off. The chief objection to such scenes at a football match 
is that they are so much more interesting than the football. Foot- 
ball will lose its reputation as an exciting sport if it has to compete 
with that much more dangerous and thrilling game of Police versus 
People. But I am afraid all this will never be allowed to happen 
again. Such perfect police arrangements and such a_ perfect 
crowd can hardly recur twice in this imperfect world. Still, we 
must trust Wembley Amusements, Ltd., to do their best. 


Mr. Lynd not only goes to football matches, he also does the 
other things which the vast majority of the English people 
do, and which somehow so rarely get mentioned in modern 
literature. He eats poached eggs in A.B.C. restaurants (he 
would like to eat different foods at the Berkeley or the Ritz) ; 
he frequents public-houses, quite ordinary, respectable public- 
houses where men go to quench their thirst ; he smokes the kind 
of cigarette which is given away with the cigarette-cards, and 
thereby pleases his nieces; he does not know the first book of 
Paradise Lost by heart, but he does remember that glorious 
lyric: 

- Let your whiskers grow, let your whiskers grow, 
Don’t waste your time in shaving! 
Tear them out by the roots, 
They'll make laces for your boots, 
And look at the money you'll be saving ! 


he has gone bird’s-nesting ; he likes to listen to birds, and to 
write about them, but he can also admit they can be a nuisance ; 
he eats haddock for breakfast—and he is, on occasion, a good 
liar, as the essay on hearing the nightingale shows. 

In all the best essayists there is somewhere a short story- 
writer. Those in search of new ideas for psychological stories 
might easily do worse than search the pages of Montaigne or of 
Charles Lamb ; and Bacon’s famous sentence about death may 
have inspired more than one of Poe’s tales of the horror of the 
panoply of decay. In this gift for suggesting a story Mr. Robert 
Lynd is in the great tradition. The title essay itself, with its 
confident evolution of an inn well known to all who go on 
holiday to St. Ives, is a real story-teller’s essay; and when he 
introduces men and women into his essays they have the solid, 
well-observed figure of the novelist’s people. It is this gift of 
his which makes people, who ordinarily do not care to think, 
quite amenable to Mr. Lynd’s gentle persuasion towards that 
under-practised exercise. They will even tolerate him when he 
writes on reality : 

There may be some reality—some permanent reality—in the 
world about us. For where there is genius there is reality. But 
it is only in a small part of our lives that we are even interested in 
genius. The rea) thing for us is the unreal thing of the moment 
—the "bus on which we are riding, the office to which we are going, 
the dress-tie that has gone crooked, the fox-trot that is stumbling 
in our ears, the bad wine we have given a friend, the misbehaviour 
of the French, the newest play and the newest player, the over- 
draft at the bank, and all the round of work, amusement and 





appetite. I have heard a British general apologising like a school- 
boy because he had come to dinner in tails and a white tie when 
every other man was wearing a black tie and a dinner-jacket. 


This new collection is a good example of Mr. Lynd’s talent, 
though not perhaps quite as various as The Pleasures of Ignorance. 
There are no essays which cannot be read with pleasure, and 
there are several which show the author at his happiest, on a 
level when the subject, the mood and the expectation of a dis- 
criminating reader combine in the making of one of those 
charming conversational essays of which he is master. Light 
though his touch is, Mr. Lynd is never merely jocular; and 
when he drops into graver affairs, as he does too rarely in this 
book, he is never solemn. No doubt his secret is a very simple 
one. He is one of those rare artists who believe that other 
men’s tastes are worthy of attention, and that other men are as 
real and as important as himself. There you have the secret 
of his popularity. Every essay is a polite piece of flattery of us, 
the ordinary persons: Mr. Lynd does not want to order us, or 
dragoon us, or abolish us. He is quite sure that our ways, 
too, may be some good, and he is no more inclined to laugh at 
Tulse Hill and Surbiton than at Mayfair or South Kensington. 


FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE 


Friends in Solitude. By Percy Wirners. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Old Man’s Beard. By J. B. Morton. Allan. 5s. 
Sparks from the Fire. By Guserr Tuomas. Chapman and 

Hall. 6s. 

One of the superficial indications of a change in the spirit of 
man is the present vogue in the “ nature essay.”” We have our 
naturalists giving us the harvest of a penetrating eye; we 
have our journalists writing up the panoply of the seasons as 
they pass; and we have our esthetics rhapsodising over their 
timorous dabblings in the dew. But the naturalist sees too 
exactly, the journalist too sensationally, the esthetic too 
erotically; and none possesses the imaginative sympathy and 
intuitive insight Nature demands before she will fully reveal 
herself. These things are the prerogative of the poet and the 
peasant; and to them we must turn for a revelation of Nature 
in her shyest and most secret moods. With the one we are not 
here concerned ; and the other is dumb. It almost seems, 
therefore, as if the true “ nature essay "’ were a contradiction in 
terms. Perhaps it is not too much to claim that Nature’s wil- 
lingness to initiate man into her secrets decreases in proportion 
to his art: his sophistication is his undoing. Once in a while, 
of course, there is born to the world a W. H. Hudson; but such 
men are rare. 

There remains the interpretation of Nature at second hand, 
the faithful carrying across of a peasant’s experiences by an 
educated mind ; but this requires a sympathy (to win, first of 
all, confidence) and an insight (to understand, from the meagre 
words, their fullest import) that few possess. Mr. Withers, 
however, possesses both ; and he has been wise enough to cast 
his essays into the form, almost, of the related experiences of 
men native to the soil where they dwell—in this case, the 
Cumberland Dales. So Friends in Solitude is really the book of 
Peter Dalethwaite, woodman—and a beautiful book it is; 
though Dalethwaite would have been the very last person to lay 
any claim to the doubtful distinction of authorship. Like all 
such men of the fields he was wary of words; they made him 
tug at his forelock in confusion ; and like all such men, too, his 
intuitive grasp of words gave the lie to his scorn for them. Mr. 
Withers had been quoting poetry to him: 

“ Poetry ageann,” he said. “It’s wonderful where you geatt 
it aw from. It had nivver come my way till you brought it. The 
sound’s gradely, but what comes over me ivvry time is hoo it 
hits the nail on the headd.” 


There are many who will smile as they read these gentle 

hilosophisi of old Dalethwaite ; they recognise m 
coeur of ‘the fields nothing but the inarticulate clod. That 
inarticulateness, however, is only shyness before an unsymp# 
thetic presence: the peasant has his beautiful wares to show, 
but he is no common Autolycus of the town. If Mr. Withers 
seems sometimes to put into old Dalethwaite’s mouth similes 
too amazingly apt (‘* the more my thoughts the more ofa havey- 
skavey they were, like a flock of sheep wid the dogs after a= > 
if Dalethwaite’s sense of the dramatic seems sometimes 4 li 
too art-ful (as in his description of that rescue of Luke Thornley 
up in the snow-covered hills), or if, sometimes, Mr. — 
makes the woodman’s actions a little too sophisticated ( Ben 
low over the earth, he would begin quietly by laying both arms 
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in the pool, then suddenly straightening himself, lift on high 
handful after handful of its contents, letting the drops trickle 
through his fingers ”) ; then these are all sins on the right side. 
For Dalethwaite, though he might not know what to do with 
his hands when he made a call, or where to put his hat, became, 
once he was inside his own lamplit cottage with one whom he 
had tried and found worthy, the voice of Poetry itself: 

“ Aa can make nowder back nor edge of it.” (He was explaining 
his discomfiture in the dark.) “Ivvrything is inside out— 
voices, and you doan’t hear them, sights and you doan’t see them. 
Footsteps coming up ahint you, and nivver a sound—overtaking 
you, but they won’t come alangside, least of aw gang aheadd 
and have done wid it...” 

If Nature, then, in Friends in Solitude has been fortunate in 
her Boswell, she suffers a corresponding misfortune in Old Man’s 
Beard ; for Mr. Morton is one of those bluff, no-nonsense kind of 
fellows (he must forgive the epithet ; it is his own) who set out 
on a day’s tramp confident that, after the ardours and endurances 
will come the inn, the mulled wine, and the quaint song in the 
bar-parlour. We find it strange that Mr. Morton, whose 


**Gorgeous Poetry” contained parodies of merit, should himself, ° 


in these pages, be such a parody of Mr. Belloc: 
The rain had ceased now and the earth was giving up a marvel 
of scent. There was a patch of blue sky over Graffham Down. I 
began to sing: 
In my father’s garden 
The lilac is in bloom; 


Dark, dark is roving over the sea. 

In case you do not know the latter (the former is a French song) 

I will set it down for you here and now... 

As for Sparks from the Fire, we prefer to remember Mr. 
Thomas by his earlier work ; there was much sincerity, dignity 
and a quiet beauty in that. In the present volume (with perhaps 
the exception of the careful essays on Shelley and Tennyson) 
we find nothing that can add to Mr. Thomas’s reputation. 


ECONOMICS 


By Professor CassEL. Two 


A PIONEER IN 


The Theory of Social Economy. 
Vols. Fisher Unwin. 42s. 
Economics may claim at least one resemblance to the physical 
sciences—namely, that its fundamental theories are still in a 
healthy state of flux. Here we have Professor Cassel setting out 
“to do away with the whole of the old theory of value” and 
“to rid ourselves of a lot of unnecessary discussions, mostly of a 
rather scholastic nature, which had burdened earlier treatises 
on economics.” In spite of a certain obscurity and unfamiliarity 
in the phrasing (e.g., “‘conjuncture-movement” in place of 
trade-cycle), some of which is perhaps due to the translation, 
he has succeeded in treating the dry bones of economic theory 
with a thoroughness and originality which is a refreshing change 
to the student of orthodox text-books in this country. Like the 
business man and the man-in-the-street, Professor Cassel is 
primarily interested in money and prices, which are concrete 
facts, not in metaphysical abstractions such as “ marginal 
utility,” “‘ consumer’s surplus,” et hoc genus omne. In keeping 
with the spirit of the times, his treatment of economic problems 
is realistic, constructive, and in the best sense of the word, 
pragmatic. 

Instead of assuming a more or less providential “ order” 
and proceeding to formulate hypothetical “laws,” Professor 
Cassel starts with the common-sense notion that economic 
activity has a purpose, namely, to satisfy certain human needs. 
But since the means of satisfying these needs is limited, some 
method must be devised to determine which needs shall be 
satisfied and to what extent. This method is the apparatus of 
price-fixing, which, as the author shows, may be either auto- 
matic, as in a free market, or conscious and deliberate, as 
where marketing is controlled by large organisations. Free com- 
petition, as the older economists conceived it, is an unreal 
abstraction, and the order of ideas based upon it is to a large 
extent inapplicable to the modern world of large-scale industry. 
Professor Cassel, indeed, goes a long way towards turning 
economic theory upside down by treating “friction” as the 
normal condition and freedom of competition as the exception. 
But he also shows that this friction, which formerly appeared so 
irrational and contrary to natural law, represents in fact a higher 
stage of economic development, being purposive action designed 
to secure the adaptation of means to ends by deliberate planning 
rather than chance. 

This is, of course, a doctrine familiar to Socialists; and 
Professor Cassel, though he is by no means a Socialist and dis- 


trusts the capacity of Governments to govern, has many acute 
observations to make on the problem of price-fixing in a Socialist 
State—a problem which is seldom faced even by scientific 
collectivists. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is Professor Cassel’s 
treatment of monetary problems, with which English readers 
are already familiar from his other writings, and in particular 
his ingenious and exhaustively illustrated theory of the 
trade-cycle. In spite of his valuable and far-reaching 
researches into the statistics of the trade-cycle, this is in some 
ways the least satisfactory part of his book. It suffers more 
than the rest from being written before the war. He attaches 
chief importance to fluctuations in the demand for fixed capital, 
and attributes to them a major causative influence which more 
recent research, especially into the post-war cycle, would scarcely 
confirm. Nor does he emphasize sufficiently the part played 
by the banks, and the extent to which banking policy might 
be directed to counteracting the tendencies he describes. 

Opinions will differ also as to the adequacy of his brief treat- 
ment in an appendix of war-time experiments in price-fixing 
and organised distribution. He admits the novelty and economic 
significance of rationing, which had been practically ignored 
hitherto by economists even as a scientific hypothesis ; but he 
perhaps unduly under-rates the success of price-fixing by State 
control of marketing. Statutory maximum prices below cost of 
production played a subordinate part, at any rate in Great Britain. 
For the most part supply and demand were deliberately adjusted 
by fixing prices on Professor Cassel’s own principles—the prin- 
ciple of scarcity and the cost of production—exactly as a benefi- 
cent and intelligent trust might be expected to do. Lord 
Rhondda was not quite so foolish or incompetent as Professor 
Cassel’s generalisations (based more perhaps on the experience 
of other countries) might lead one to suppose. 

The Theory of Social Economy is unmistakably a pre-war book, 
but for that reason it is all the more to be admired as a far-seeing 
and masterly diagnosis of economic facts. Professor Cassel 
is an acknowledged pioneer in monetary reform, and his new 
book proves him to be a pioneer over a still wider field. 

E. M. H. L. 


MASTER JOHANN DIETZ 


Master Johann Dietz. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Master Johann Dietz, in this remarkable autobiography, 
which gives a vivid description of contemporary middle-class life, 
narrates his adventures as a barber-surgeon during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. His experiences include an 
expedition into Hungary against the Turks and a whaling 
voyage to the Arctic. This book reminds one immediately of 
Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller, and is quite as well worth reading. 
It is sometimes a virtue in the writer of an autobiography to be 
lacking in sense of humour. It flatters the reader to have his 
own brought into play. Dietz is so earnest in recording the 
various extraordinary events in his career that he very often 
loses sight of the fact that he himself is presenting rather a 
ludicrous figure in his own narrative ; but he gives one such & 
clear insight into his own very likeable character that he com- 
mands our sympathies from the beginning to the end of the book. 
His story is an epic of human patience and endurance. He 
praises God thankfully, as much for his many misfortunes as 
for his few happinesses. So devoutly thankful is he for every- 
thing that happens to him that one begins to suspect, in every 
second case, that he is not thanking the Presiding Benevolence 
so much as the very horned Devil himself, who 

sklented on the Man of Uzz 
His spiteful joke. 

Although Dietz, in his description of the Leviathan, falls far 
short of Job in descriptive power, yet it can hardly be claimed 
that Job excelled him much in patience; that is, if patience 
can be gauged by one’s unwillingness to expostulate with one’s 
Maker. At any rate, Job’s wife never lived to be such a plague 
to him as Dietz’s was. Dietz’s story of his married life is merely 
a climax to such a catalogue of misfortunes as would have 
discouraged most men from reaching the venerable age 

seventy-three. However, Dietz was no weakling; he had a 
child at the age of seventy, and his memoirs, which were written 
in his old age, show no signs of feebleness or senility. His mem 
ory is clear, his descriptions are vigorous, and the characters 
of his friends or enemies are shown in a very lifelike manner. 

He was born in Halle in 1665. His father, a ropemaker by 
profession, he proudly informs us, was, among other things, 
“ pillar of the Church and a beer inspector.” He received 
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much harsh treatment as a child, because the worthy ropemaker 
refused to believe he was his own son, on account of his not 
bearing any resemblance to the rest of the family. This only 
lasted til] his twentieth year, however, when his likeness to his 
father “* became visible and even more exact ” than in the other 
members of his family. 

Upon deciding, much against his father’s wishes, to become a 
barber, he was apprenticed to a cousin at an early age. During 
his apprenticeship he met with more ill-treatment, and eventu- 
ally, after a few youthful escapades among the young ladies, 
with whom his “ fine head of hair’ made him a general favourite, 
he enlisted as a surgeon attached to the force of twelve thousand 
Brandenburgers, which the Elector Friedrich Wilhelm sent 
into Hungary against the Turks. His description of the taking 
of the fortress of Ofen, its capture, and the subsequent atrocities, 
is very realistic. Even the righteous Dietz took part in the 
plundering of the wounded. He returned with the three thou- 
sand survivors of the expedition, and after many wanderings 
among bears and robbers, went off as a ship’s surgeon in a 
whaler to the Arctic, where he was icebound for several weeks. 
He describes the hunting of whales, bears, seals and reindeer. 
After a short but interesting stay among the Lapps, Dietz 
returned and settled down. He succeeded in becoming Court 
Barber, but the jealousy of his fellow barbers, combined with the 
activities of his wife, drained most of his money away in lawsuits. 

This book is copiously illustrated with engravings from 
contemporary sources. 


STUDIES IN STATESMANSHIP 


Studies in Statesmanship. By D.C. Somervety. Bell. 15s. 


From A Short History of Our Religion Mr. Somervell turns to 
the study of statecraft and in some four hundred pages gives us 
accounts of Pericles, Cesar, Charlemagne, Innocent III., 
Richelieu, Washington, Napoleon, Bismarck and Gladstone. It 
is a splendid theme, and those who know Mr. Somervell’s work 
will not be surprised to find that justice has been done to it. If 
we have a criticism to make on the book it is that the author 
attempts too much, for he uses his nine figures to give not only 
a series of personal sketches, but also a summary of the events 
amid which his characters lived and of those which link them 
together. The result is that we hear almost too much about the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, the Thirty Years War, the early 
history of Prussia and the achievements of nineteenth-century 
liberalism, and not as much as we should like about why Gibbon 
undervalued Charlemagne and of how Bismarck drank with 
Motley. Perhaps Mr. Somervell is not as interested as his 
title would imply in personality—events and ideas seem to 
attract him more than the analysis of character—yet he surely 
would not apply to history as a whole Mirabeau’s verdict on the 
French Revolution, that the events were as great as the men 
were small. It was Saint-Beuve who criticised Taine for not 
realising “ tout ce qu’il y a d’imprévu dans le talent,” and the 
student of statesmanship can hardly help realising how large a 
part character plays in it. 

The unexpected quality in statesmanship is the combination 
of strength of will with sensitiveness to impressions : the states- 
man must have that concentration of purpose without which 
nothing can be achieved in the practical world; he must be 
capable of imposing himself upon events without scruples or 
afterthoughts, without the caution and the qualifications of the 
man of thought. His will must be made up before his mind has 
stopped working; he must have none of that “delicate sensitive- 
ness leading to impatience,” which his followers admired and 
regretted in Cardinal Newman. And yet he will fail utterly 
unless he also possesses another kind of sensitiveness—the power 
of realising not only what the situation demands, but what the 
people whom he leads feel that it demands. The example of 
Wellington teaches that the combination of qualities which made 
& great General and a great administrator constituted by virtue of 
their very strength and integrity a hopeless disqualification for 
the art of leading a people. Bismarck and Richelieu, who seem 
to have the temperament of soldiers, had in far greater measure 
those qualities which only Cesar and Napoleon seem to have 
combined with the art of succeeding in war—the qualities by 
Which a single will can focus the will of a nation on the attain- 
t of the end which both desire. 

__ it is this power of wanting what the le want which gives 
a to the character of Gladstone, ms sah him it ate to 
ve been in a sense stronger than himself; in his study he was 
and remained a Tory and High Churchman; on the platform he 
the prophet of religious freedom and of democratic 
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change: it was his supreme gift of oratory which turned him 
from a cranky student into the impersonation ofan epoch. And 
yet how seldom high oratorical gifts have been combined with 
true statesmanship. Bagehot is surely right when he emphasises 
the inevitable gulf between oratorical talent and that combin- 
ation of strength of will with brooding imagination, which seems 
to be of the very essence of statesmanship. How can a man be 
a statesman whose thoughts when they come to him nearly 
always contradict the words with which he spell-binds his 
audience ? Richelieu, Bismarck and Napoleon seem to give a 
formidable consensus of experience in favour of the view that 
to be unable to speak well in public is in itself a safeguard of 
the power of understanding one’s own age. An easy way out of 
the impasse would be to deny to Gladstone the title of a states- 
man and to give it instead to his two rivals who differed in so 
many things, but agreed in the power of brooding—Disraeli in 
his library overlooking the terraces at Hughenden, and Salisbury 
in his “damned laboratory” at Hatfield. These two were 
certainly nearer in spirit to Mr. Somervell’s heroes. There are 
not many of them whom we can imagine conducting the 
Midlothian Campaign, not Washington, not Charlemagne, 
hardly even Pericles or Cesar. But to rule out Gladstone would 
be to rule out Chatham and Canning, and so to narrow our 
definition of statesmanship within impossible limits. So we are 
glad Mr. Somervell has found room for orators as well as for 
diplomatists and soldiers, to say nothing of that great ecclesiastic, 
who nearly succeeded in making Christendom a reality. For 
after all, if there be any meaning in democratic government, the 
gifts which enable a man to educate a free people to do their 
own thinking are at least as important as those which enable 
others to do their thinking for them. 


BOOKSELLER AND DICKENSIAN 


Forty Years of My Bookshop. By Watrer T. Spencer. Edited 
by Tuomas Moutt. With Illustrations in colour and black 
and white. Constable. 21s. 

Mr. Spencer’s bookshop has been well known for many years 
to men of letters who have found there a genial purveyor of 
rare books and pamphlets, shrewd judgment tempered with 
kindness. At 27 New Oxford Street the ghosts of authors 
may sigh over the ironies of success. They and their enterprising 
first publishers had but lean purses ; but when both are long 
dead, they make fortunes for lucky sellers and buyers. A 
man has to live long to be a classic in his own lifetime, and even 
so, his books may not rise to the freakish prices which interest 
the rich, and few people else. We are glad to find among 
Mr. Spencer’s odd characters a greengrocer who dared not face 
his wife with his purchases, and so wore them on his back under- 
neath his coat. We are not easily dazzled by the men of big 
money, who seldom say anything memorable. Money talks, 
but they can’t. Of course, Mr. Heintz could afford reckless 
prices, for he spilt sugar on pickles, found the mixture good, 
and persuaded the public to buy it in colossal quantities, 
incidentally adding by his advertisements a touch of civilisation 
to our rural railways. We turn with more pleasure to a poor 
bookman like Lamb, who had to persist with a threadbare brown 
suit to secure his old folio, and agonise over its possible dis- 
appearance before he could afford it. Prices have increased 
hugely of late years, and the advance is due, we think, to the 
illimitable supply of dollars on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Some good and old books can be bought under their cost, others 
are merely expensive because they are rare, perhaps the early 
work of an author risen to fame, which he, poor man, would 
think better dead. Mr. Spencer is not a literary critic, and 
we dispute his verdict that Blackmore’s Clara Vaughan is 
“‘extraordinarily mediocre.” It is much better than many 
a novel belauded to-day. If Andrew Lang’s writing is the worst 
he has seen, he is lucky. The present reviewer has read much 
of it without any of the difficulty attached to a postcard by 
Dean Stanley, or a note by E. H. Coleridge. The worst writers 
not only use symbols for letters, but also arbitrarily divide 
words. We learn with surprise that the charming style of chil- 
dren’s dress nowadays is due to Kate Greenaway, for they enjoy 
a freedom of limb her long frocks certainly denied. Dickens 
is Mr. Spencer’s idol, and he possesses over 200 of his unpub- 
lished letters, which might, as he suggests, lead to a new edition. 
The published letters of Dickens are little known, and the 
novels are not so widely read as they used to be—facts which 
will shock Mr. Spencer. So far as the market goes, Dickens 
trails more golden clouds of glory than ever. Some years 
since a cheque signed by him would fetch 7s. 6d., and now, we 
notice, so interesting a Dickens’ relic is offered at £1. Mr. 





Spencer bought the MS. of The Cricket on the Hearth for £1,000, 
and was selling it to one U.S. dealer for twice that sum, when 
another with a more potent connection intervened, and insisted 
on buying it. This man from Minneapolis had already resold it 
for £2,250! Handsome profits indeed, but to a book-lover it 
seems a little odd, if not distressing, to secure a real gem only 
to pass iton. The hand of less employment in business may 
have the daintier sense that books which are friends should be 
kept, even if they can be sold at a great advantage. 

Mr. Spencer’s gossip of famous men and oddities is sometimes 
slight, but always pleasant, except when he reproduces a nasty 
letter by Oscar Wilde, still vicious in his last days. More 
worthy of record is the generous kindness to Wilde of Mr. 
Humphreys, a centre of books and pleasure to many friends, 
There are some amusing memories of that odd creature and 
original artist, George Cruikshank, for whose sake Mr. Spencer 
turned to publishing. But why is there no index, and why 
are details wrong which scholarly visitors to the Oxford Street 
shop would gladly have put right? Forty years of books 
deserves a less casual record. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Circular Saws. By Humpert Wotre. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

It is a small book and the diameters of some of the Circular Saws 
are very tiny, but put your own particular blunt finger to their speed- 
sleepy edges! 

These Saws are confessedly fairy tales, and many of them begin 
with “Once upon a time.” And also there is something of the 
Scandinavian atmosphere in them—the red bridges, the pantiled roofs, 
the storks’ nests on the chimney stacks, and the fairy in the snowflake. 
But powder in them has been compounded by a cunning hand. 

The author often makes a neat thrust under the guise of a caress. 
“*T am tired of reflection,’ said the looking-glass”—so one story 
begins; and another one, “This is quite a different sort of story. It 
is about a princess who disbelieved in arithmetic. ‘Was she a 
French princess ?’ inquired the publisher.” 

“ Tantae Religio,” is an example of his dexterity. 

“And another thing. In the gardens of Haroun-al-Raschid, 
just past the corner where one pale rose watches her tranquil 
shadow in the ice-blue water of a marbled pond, grew a black tree 
that could not wait for the Arabian spring. But on the contrary, 
instead of leaves she threw over her graceful shoulders a cloak 
sprigged with red blossom. And that in a single night.” 

“Oh miracle,” said the first gardener next morning when he 
observed this bright irregularity, “red snow has fallen in the 


night.” ‘Oh marvel,” said the second, “a swarm of red butter- 
flies.” ‘“‘ Oh wonder,” cried the third, ‘“‘a little lanthorn in each 
lighted twig.” ‘* You must be blind,” said the first; ‘‘or a numb- 


skull,” cried the second; “or mad,” said the third. And there- 
upon, as was only to be expected, the three fell to fighting furiously 
one with another. 

‘“* What are those men doing?” whispered the terrified blossoms 
to the mother tree; “‘we are afraid.” 

“‘Hush! blossoms,” murmured the tree, “they think that we 
are a divine manifestation.” 

“* What is that ?” asked the blossoms. 

“The appearance of the God they worship upon earth,” replied 
the tree. 

** And how do you know,” cried the blossoms, “ that they think 
so?” 
“Because,” said the tree as the last gardener fell heavily to the 


ground, “they are killing one another.” 


The English Secret, and Other Essays. 

Clarendon Press. 10s- 6d. 

Studies in Idealism. By Huon rAnson Fausset. Dent. 6s. 

At a first glance there appears to be little in common between these 
two volumes, unless it be that both are critical interprctations of life 
and art. Indeed, accepting Mr. de Sélincourt’s maxim that the true 
function of the critic is to share pleasure (“‘ Poetry is the word made 
magical and the critic is the man who, having felt this magic would 
have others feel it, too”) there is more difference than similarity 
between them. Mr. Fausset’s style is often too involved, and his 
matter too heavily weighted to inspire us with pleasure. But both 
these critics meet on other ground: the fundamental axiom of each 
is that there is, in these days of apparent chaos, matter for hope. 
They have faith. By different routes they both arrive at the same 
goal. Mr. de Sélincourt says: “ Either the growth of machinery 
means nothing, or it means the opportunity for an always increasing 
number of men to think and feel humanely.” And Mr. Fausset: 

“ The truth is that Christianity . . . is at this very moment only 
beginning to affect the practical affairs of life . . . because necessity 
is forcing men’s intelligence to admit that a higher conception of 
life will serve best his material interest, his desire for survival and 


for physical well-being.” 


By B. DE S&xLIncovurt. 
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Keep Your Christmas Well ! 


“ He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all of us.” —Dickens. 








Will you keep this Christmas well by helping the blind—those to 
whom all the colour and glow, and in many cases the comfort and peace, 
of Christmas are denied? 


The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institution of its 
kind in the world, and its activities deal with the blind from babyhood 
to old age. By helping the National Institute you give the fullest and 
most lasting assistance to the blind community as a whole. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) . 


Pew indude im your NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the BLIND, 












the Blind. Kindly fill up the 224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. : 
accompanying form and : I have pleasure in enclosing................sseeeeeeees 
post, with donation, to the : in aid of the work of the National Institute. 
address given. 38 $8 b ceiehitbainaaedsnicshibhpeunbuantiaieienaaseitthiah tiebiimahibiendiite : 
; NS. Signature : [ 
NN 
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The International Service of the Society of Friends 
ADESPERATE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Senator La Follette, in the Boston Transcript, at the end of October, says :— 
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* The situation is desperate in the large cities where food riots are common. The 
crisis which is at hand involves possibilities too awful to contemplate. It menaces more 
than Germany. Hunger is the firebrand of revolution. There is no time for protracted 
debate. The case calls for immediate relief. Delay means the possible overthrow of 
governments, dissolution, chaos, civil war. . . . The need of Germany is no less 
elemental and no less urgent than if caused by famine or earthquake. The response 
from the outside world should be as spontaneous and immediate.” 


LAOS i 


HATH) 









The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying 
out, under the Friends’ Council for International Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle classes, students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Subscriptions, which may be earmarked for special purposes if desired, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ 
COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl Heath, Secretary (Room 8), Devonshire House, 
136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 


NINA AAU AAT AH 
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Mr. Fausset sets out to explain poetry in terms of reason ; for he 
holds that “all great art is the result of inspired reasoning.” In a 
thesis marred by too much cloudy metaphysic he defines the poet 
as one in whom reason shows at its purest, whitest heat. He is at 
pains to examine all the different schools of English poetry to prove 
his case, and he best succeeds in an admirable chapter on Wordsworth, 
the reconciler of the actual and the ideal, the poet in whom “ the 
physical and the rational were supremely fused.” 

Mr. de Sélincourt is troubled with no such cloudy metaphysic ; he 
is the apostle of common sense (“‘a quality which has nothing common 
about it at all”). The unifying motif in these diverse essays is his 
total belief in this sweet virtue. Whether Mr. de Sélincourt is con- 
sidering Town Housing or “ The Prelude,” the League of Nations or 
music, optimism prevails : for the English, he writes, “ disregard the 
appearances and superficialities of reason and method, and retuin, 
as by a miracle, just those elements which are vitul to the work in 
hand.” That is an old belief, and not unnaturally confined to the 
English. 

It is significant that the name most freely cited in both these books 
is that of Wordsworth. 


History of Greek Philosophy. (Thales to Democritus.) By B. A. G. 


Futter, Ph.D., Sometime Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard 


University. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The author of this book excuses himself very frankly for adding 
another to the many histories of Greek philosophy. He finds that 
all the books on the subject are either too solid or too meagre a diet 
for the average student or the “ general reader.” His aim, therefore, 
is “to rehash in a lighter and more easily digested form” the works 
of the big men. He claims no originality, nor even any strong views 
of his own, and he has tried, as he puts it, “ to be thoroughly partial 
to each new system, to imagine himself the disciple, not the critic, 
of the philosophers” with whom he deals. It is not a bad idea, 
and it is worked out, on the whole, with success. Dr. Fuller gives 
us a very readable account of the first great philosophers of Miletus, 
of Pythagoras and Heracleitus and the Eleatic School and the 
Pluralists, as well as an interesting chapter on Greek religion and a 
bibliography. 


THE CITY 


MONTREAL. 


OME stupid things are done by all Governments. On 
entering the train that is to transport me from the 
United States into Canada, I am given a form to fill up, 

on the back of which the car conductor has to sign a statement 
that I “‘ appear to be physically and mentally fit.” As he has 
known me just ten minutes, he is indeed the right person to 
make such a declaration ; and if he were to act conscientiously, 
one wonders how many British and Canadian statesmen would 
receive his imprimatur. This is the second time I have entered 
Canada from the United States within the past three months, 
and again I am struck by the difference in the aspect of the two 
countries. South of the border prosperity flaunts itself; new 
buildings are going up everywhere and the papers are filled with 
advertisements offering jobs. In Canada one feels that the 
country is but slowly recovering from several years’ depression. 
Immigration figures are of no vaiue unless accompanied by the 
corresponding statistics of emigration, and for years there has 
been a steady drain of population from Canada into the States. 
Everywhere throughout America one comes across Canadians, 
and they do not occupy the least important positions either ; 
but one also meets scores of Britishers who went to Canada, and 
then drifted into the States, and each of these will tell you that 
he meets numbers of others in like position. While the school 
enrolments in American cities show a huge increase—so great 
that they are working many of the schools on a double shift 
system—Montreal, despite the fecundity of the French-Canadians, 
who constitute three-fourths of the population, shows an actual 
decrease of 649 pupils as compared with a year ago. With a 
war debt of over $4,400,000,000 (nearly £1,000,000,000), spread 
over a population of only eight-and-a-half millions, and with 
216 miles of railroad for every 100 persons in the country to 
keep up, the financial position of the Dominion is not of the best. 
After several weeks in the States it comes as an unpleasant shock 
to see notices ** No Men Wanted.” 
* * * 

Still, one must not paint the picture in too gloomy colours. 
Canada has had a gigantic harvest this year. True, the prices 
the growers receive are low, and it is very difficult to ascertain 
whether the good crop has paid them or not. Where a man has 


to employ much outside labour, his profit, generally speaking, 
is likely to be small, if not non-existent ; where he depends 
largely on his own labour and that of his family, the position is 
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better. But, in the former case, more has been distributed in 
wages, which increases the purchasing power of the country, 
so that, on balance, Canada must have gained by the bigness 
of the crop. Thousands of farmers in Western Canada are stil] 
years behind in their payments for ploughs and other agricultural] 
machinery, which it is the practice to buy on the instalment sys- 
tem. Several Canadians view with some misgiving the fact that 
Canada, with its small population, is the second greatest user of 
motor cars in the world. At the end of 1922 514,657 automobiles 
were registered here, and that number has since been largely 
increased ; in this regard, Toronto, with its lines of cars parked 
in every street, looks just like the most prosperous American 
city. In fact, one may be permitted the generalisation that 
Canada, while in sentiment very British and rather anti- 
American, is in externals extremely like the United States, 
The anti-American sentiment is probably a reaction against the 
ever-increasing power of American capital in the Dominion, 
evidences of which are encountered on every side. Thus, the 
King Edward Hotel in Toronto, which proudly boasts of being 
the largest hotel in the British Empire, is the property of an 
American company. Not that Canada is entirely without her 
own financiers, although she is rather ashamed of them. A 
member of the Dominion Parliament, who was instrumental 
in getting that institution to pass, unanimously, a resolution 
praying the King not to confer any more honours upon Canadians 
without consulting the Canadian Government first, told me that 
nothing had weakened British prestige more in Canada than the 
astonishing ease with which Canadians, who were regarded in 
their own country as shady company promoters, had achieved 
honour and power in the old country. 
* * * 


Stockbrokers are becoming a little more optimistic as to the 
prospects of some of the big Canadian concerns in which British 
capital is interested, while they deplore the rather disreputable 
hands into which the management of some of these undertakings 
has fallen. The pulp and paper industry is flourishing, and stocks 
of the producing companies are rising sharply. The production 
of newsprint for the first nine months of 1923 amounted to 
944,820 tons, an increase of 18 per cent. over last year, and it is 
believed that next year Canada will head the United States in 
the production of this article. That country is Canada’s chief 
customer for newsprint, taking 97 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. The Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co., which 
controls so many of the public utilities of Brazilian cities, is a 
Canadian company, managed from Toronto, and opinion there 
is more optimistic than for some years past as to the future of 
this great undertaking, the revenues of which, it is pointed out, 
are, in a large measure, payable on the basis of gold currency, 
so that the low exchange value of the milreis hits it less than 
might be imagined. Statistics just issued show that Canadian 
investors now hold 20 per cent. of the common stock of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, as compared with only 9.75 per cent. 
in 1907. Great Britain holds 49 per cent., other British posses- 
sions 3 per cent. European countries 5 per cent., and the 
United States 23 per cent. The number of stockholders is 
48,885. These figures relate to the common stock; if the 
preferred and bonds or debentures are included, the Canadian 
proportion would be considerably less. 

* * * 

Canada has vast natural resources, of course, and if only 
she can find employment for her existing population throughout 
the winter, should be able to meet the interest on her huge debt, 
and the enormous sums her governments, cities and industrial 
concerns are raising in the United States. An encouraging 
factor is the great amount of hydro-electric power available. 
Already 2,974,000 turbine horse-power is generated, and the 
present amount of recorded available water power in terms of 
twenty-four hours per ordinary minimum stream flow is eighteen 
million horse-power, and for maximum commercial development, 
thirty-two million. Cheap power contributes to cheaper working 
costs, which to some extent neutralise the activities of the 
Canadian and American philanthropists who control industry 
here ; and in many parts of the Dominion the people have been 
wise enough to eliminate these gentry from their power —s 
by having the latter publicly owned. No less than $620,000, 
is already invested in hydro-electric plant in Canada, and, 
fortunately, American capitalists think so highly of peng 
public administration that they are willing and anxious 
provide millions of dollars for such purposes, at a much cheaper 
rate than they are willing to entrust it to the companies running 
the same sort of undertakings in their own country. And 
herein lies hope for Canada. A. Emit Davies. 
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Triple Proofed Gabardine 
TRENCH COAT 


(The Famous 4 in 1 Coat.) : 2 


This Coat is a combined va 
Overcoat and Raincoat. 
a arriage paid. 


unique features are:— 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold weather 
use), which can be removed in a minute during 
mild rainy weather. 

4. Ail materials used in the luction of this 
Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

Post free on receipt of £2, under our guarantee to 

refund your money should the coat on delivery fail 

to give satisfaction. Also in Navy Blue at 45/- car- 
riage paid. When ordering i height and chest measure- 
ment (taken over ist s abroad please 
add 2/6 per coat extra to Sona Rn Orders by post to 


CURZON BROS., LTD. 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters. 


36-37 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(40 shops in London and Suburbs.) When ordering mention “ New Statesman.” 














Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During 50 weeks we have received 656,755. 
We must get 343,245 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Lorpv Harrowsy, Grorcte F. Suez, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


5/- 











A HOME AND EDUCATION 
for ORPHAN BOYS & GIRLS 


At our School at Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3, 
three hundred fatherless children are cared for 
and trained to be useful citizens. They are 
admitted from all parts of the Country from 
infancy to |! years, and maintained till 14 or 15. 
The School depends upon voluntary gifts. Dona- 
pe and legacies are solicited to maintain the 
wo 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treaswrer: THE RT. HON. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.S. 


OFFICE: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


a yearly subscription to Tae New STaTEsMAN, 

lncluding all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
a a a ae inserted at 
per page. mpany Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Twenty Guineas. 


> ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VaCane, 
Mesrivcs, Etc, are charged at the rate of Ip 6d. per line 

















for «single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Smal! A lt only. 





New Sramunicetions should be addressed Tum Maxacun, 
StaTxsman, 10 at Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. oT 
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: Are You Holding 
: **A Conversation with the World ’’ ? 
; 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
mations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 


; JOHN and EDWARD 











BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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“Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books?” 


LAMLEY & CoO., 


Booksellers and Publishers, 1, 3, and S EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 7, 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, we remain open until 6 p.m. 

















MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE, 


assisted by Miss GERTRUDE INGHAM and Miss MONA SWANN, 
will give a LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION in the 
PRINCES THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
(New Oxford Street End), LONDON, 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 11th, at 2.30 
The Demonstrators will be girls from Moira House School, East- 
bourne, and the work shown will include Language Eurhythmics. 
For Tickets—Reserved: Stalls, 10/6, 7/6, and 5/-; Dress Circle, 
7/6, 5/-, and 3/-. Umreserved: Pit 2/-, and Galle 1/-; apply to 
seme. Chappell & Co., Ltd., 50 i. Bond Street" Ww. i (telephone 
ar 3940). Orders by post must be accompanied by a stamped 
dressed envelope. 























PEt T ETT TT TTT eter Pepi | 
“ Facts are stubborn things ” 


“YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 
Protect them by effecting 
e life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. a 
ee eee eee ett titi tt | 


OOKS.—Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 42s. ; Masefield’s 
= Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 21s.; Im Fear of 
tion copy, —_ inscription, 1904, 308. ; 
£7 108. E. Housman’s Last Poems, ist edit., > 
Hours of ia illus. by Detmold, 15s.; FPabre's insects, illus. Detmoid, 215. ; 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown Schooldays, illus. 








1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm's Cartoons, * Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
{2 2s.; Kisses of Joamnmes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; 
Nature Book, pr y illustrated, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Daiton’s Practical Manual ot 


torr Impotence and Sterility in 
free ; Song, by Madame Tetrazini, New copy, 
cits Kovels, 6 vols. half caif, M, {2; Heary y's 
Novels, 6 vole., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, 3 38+ 
1830; Max Beerbobm's Rossetti and Te Seen f signed "copy, £3 38.; Besant’s 
Leadon, te 10 =e vols., {12 128., pub. £20; 
Merimee’s Carmen, ues” by Rene Bull, wait as +1 Luxe, s™ i Burton's {! Penta- 
copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron‘s ae | Edit. de Luxe 
3 tos.; Mount Everest, the R oward 


» i922, £5 58.; Ru 

st edit., 5: Ste Bo, 
artists, © Yor Ss magni 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 


Smith's complete \ Vachtsman, 7s. 6d. 
john Bright Street. Birmi rminghem 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. met.) ; 
Dodgson's Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12; 
Diary by Wheaticy, best edition, ro ‘vols., £7; Fraser's Golden B 

12 -. 4: Seunete. Sa. 358. (pub. 8 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, «2s. (cost 238. ect Asses of Apuleius, quteund 
ly wy t-5 of Or 2 we 
Porccain, (6 6s. Barton's Atablan Nights, 17 vols 











3 tos. pub. (6 6s. act.) Catalogue free. 
in large or smal) lots. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John right Bs Street, ‘Sirmingham. 


-—s—“‘sdWIQUSEE OF’ LORDS REFORM. 
HE SECOND CHAMBER PROBLEM: What the Experience 





of Other Countries has to Teach Us. 80 pages. ts., post 
free 1s. 3d. (First published Feb., 1914, as a t.) 
—THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C 2. 
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SCHOOLS 


* 


TRAINING CENTRES 





(CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, Hicucate, N.6. 


(Founded in 1885.) 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy situation on Highgate Hill. Large grounds and playing field. Tennis, 
netball, hockey, cricket. 
Boarders, too guineas a year. Day girls over 11 years of age, 30 guineas a year 
Pupils are prepared for London Matriculation and for entrance to the Universities. 
For prospectus apply to Miss Atice Hac, M.A., Head Mistress. 


HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
ape x ve ~ and between the age of 8 and 18 years. 

AT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? 
r Surely it is a nr . “ee fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
shoe Se 3 eomentenaive Snowtates of Chameee cae Be cots & tle Oy 
ve, an ht into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
Lf — volved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 


use. 
Any educationa) system that ignores these thi pees continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real mediaeval. 








Creat HURST SCHOOL, near bay — Coepaen. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of oteetin, Oe yo Special atten aot 
pasent " prepared for the r versities. Well 


development. Pupils prepared 


members of 
to health and ph 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLarK. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to provide secondary education in an 
environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 





UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, | SUSSEX.—Mns. Wenstax 
f 8, and ane if 
Lromardsn. Sen ~— Ky ay Ty FU Cowes tile, with suttabte food sad 


the te are abroad. 
healthy conditions. On the ft tee Goutt 4 ®t 4A 
ing School 


Trained tadv aurse from the Hampstead Nursery Traini 





M ALTMAN’S GREEN, eR RARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of | aim of the Schoo! is to 

the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and Handicraft of every paten 3 8 to increase resource and initiative by 


Practica) wor' © Stee. keeping. The girls wil) be 
prepared for the Ue Universities, t Gorgening ond Fos ati advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, saree of Burhythmics, Blocution, — a eye & and al) ww 


subjects as ge ade of ever 's education, 200 
Pitend mw Ed ‘phe house is fe delightfully situated 





HE GARDEN SCBOOL, § ry | Gram , Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

Av Experimenta! Schoo! offeri: jodern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to eae, Arts, pay to Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 

Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games ee time-tables, 

Creative ae co-education. Preparation for Matriculation it aptitude is — 
Montessori house in .— Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmotis and the Misses 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower ._ New 


educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching required.— 
: Maroarer L. Mitceett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 


Principals 
L.R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 








* prem U. bang wy SCHOOL for = Gite of - guaie birth ; ages 10-18 ; 
for London Matric., and music examinations. Daicrose 
| ste arse Aga 2 Driver po ot LL, Oaklands, Surrey. 





L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, m ORTH.- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo) for chil- 
dren. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natur :- vidual 

development. A few dav pupils received.—Particulars from the Princ’ ) Mrs. BiRD, 


CHARITY. 


1787-19238. THROUGH FIVE REIGNS. 


HE HOME attached to the Lock Hospital has extended help, 
shelter and sympathy to thousands of = celtering their bodily suffering and 
helping ing them to make a fresh start in life. The Home is in debt to the extent 

of over 414 Please send a 5 donation to J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., M.A., 
D.Le, J Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, or LoRD KINNAIRD, Deputy- -Chairman 
and joint” Hon. Treasurer, at 283 Harrow Road, W. Life Governor's donation {50. 








DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. 


) er oie -CLASS TRAINING in all branches dairy work and care 
stock including Showing; no fees.—Pros- 
om Mrs. Ne&vILiE, Copthorne Farm, Worth, Sussex. 








System, ockey, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


F'2OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INST seem onore HOUSE, 
gene asrron we S.W. t5. Colet 


Treasore, Mi A. X. 
orma’ concerning Sch 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan 


E43! LONDON COLLEGE (Cuircesity of London), E. 1.~— 

University Courses mm Arts, SCIRNCR, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hoste) for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 3 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : yg me Students are 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course ot 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medica! See S the 
H Tennis, Netball, &c. 


LAWRENCB. 








7 Lans- 


ii 





LECTURES. 


ECE COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GRORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening ms Somseee tus the Seen the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, yy AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classica) French, English, German and I talian Literature and Language. 
Open 5 2 Non-University Students. 


Calendar 1s., post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full - 
@ ~— TREBECE the Baca Ferree Lane, E.C. 4 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T H E S.A. 2 = EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 
Feb. 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, PAYOUM, te. 
Feb. 29. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, BUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c 
Mar. 6. pALGRRIA. TUNISIA Motor Tour de Luxe. 
ATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.B. 19. 


"T BACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, ae night mt 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. 

on application. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone - a — 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham_ Hurst _ peaoding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff trams and shops. Gas Gre ia 
bedrooms Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K M ELxus. 

T SOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 

the baths and al) other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Eazoome Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage From 3 gns. Tel 4130 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jovingten Gardens. 
Best locality, central —$ aaa home. Special Xmas arrangements. 

—Mrs. Roocsrs (Cookery 
W*snece HO! ae i North Bowen. Red — 
- ayy A (detached). Close to sea ond om S 1-1 . 
—Write ‘Mise TROLL 





Bik «KB 





























REFORMED INNS. 
AX for Descsiptive List ig List (gratis) o of 360 — and d Hotels ry 





by the 

‘maxim vidend %) 6% Loan 

: PRA. A., Ltd., at 2 20h 2, o% kms Stock. 193 Regent Street W 1. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





5S STUDENTS and PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Small Private 
Residential Club has few Vacancies January. Inclusive terms {2 oe (per 
board). References required.—Apply Miss Hoare, 196 Cromwell Road, 


OARD-RESIDENCE in pretty country; private ain ; 
very comfortable.—Mrs. EL.18, High Hurst Cottage, East Liss. 


U Me: a Comfortable Residential Club 1 
B peony ae oes Avenue Elmers, Surbiton Tel. Wingete 5et- 
— 











Annual Governorship {£5 5s. 


TYPEWRITING 


'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
description osm vay and egy d executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 


toeists peovided. —METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE) 
Weeden W.C. a. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


A UTHORS'’ res PLAYS, &c., evensately and Ee typed 4 








al modern educa 
apy OFFERS HOME and exception 4 m . ~~~ 


+ gm, = to little boy under 7 years. 
tite Box 929, XE ABA 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 





aenten we. 2. 
PLA — Original clusive designs from 2 — 
Boo —- pa on len 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER: 

Write for descriptive ce list, 

W on™ Connesene, ou ete., ane ter—"Lowpow Te + ee gic " 
26 Chardmere Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston ¢ 





—, 











TD Gpectteatonn, AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
a = + v, --&, and accurately , weet 
35 Gray’s Inn Road, 


vonaa Wet. rs 
Arenas Mes. MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenograpber always evailabie. jolborn. 





—Miss Rosszrrs, 5 High H 


THE INDEX to VOLUME XXI of THE NEW | 


STATESMAN is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers 
west. To other readers, One Shilling, post_free. 


The W STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 
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